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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


ORD BEAVERBROOK and Lord Rothermere 
have been for some time at work laying a mine 
under the Conservative Party. They are not quiet 
sappers and miners, and several premature explosions 


have given warning of their enterprise. Nevertheless, 
the mine which they have sprung this week was of a 
formidable character, and a considerable interval must 
elapse before the extent of the damage can be assessed 
at Mr. Baldwin’s Headquarters. To abandon the 
metaphor, the known facts are that on Tuesday Lord 
Beaverbrook announced, in the largest type that even 
the Dairy Express can produce, the formation of a new 
political party—to be called, we regret to say, not the 
Empire Crusaders, but the United Empire Party. The 
Tories were distinctly annoyed. The Times and the 
Morninc Post dropped their rather patronizing 
admiration for Lord Beaverbrook’s ‘* ultimate ideal,”’ 
and the former declared that the ‘‘ new and live 
policy ’’ was in parts anything but new, while the rest 
of it was not even upon the threshold of life; and the 
latter prophesied that Lord Beaverbrook “ will waste 
his resources; he will forfeit his deposits, and in the 
end if he achieves anything it will be to strengthen the 
forces which are opposed to his policy by dividing those 
who might have supported it.’? But there was worse 


news to come. 
7 oe * 


In Wednesday’s Damy Mam, Lord Rothermere 
shouted across two pages that he was himself supporting 
with all his newspapers the United Empire Party ; that 

‘the Party would contest half the constituencies in the 
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country at the next General Election; and that he had 
undertaken, ‘‘ on behalf of the readers of the Dairy 
Mat,”’ to provide the organization, the candidates, and 
the money to fight fifty selected constituencies in 
London and the South of England. It is difficult to 
know how seriously all this is to be taken. It certainly 
looks very different from the ‘* fifteen constituencies at 
present held by Conservative Free Traders ’’ which the 
Parliamentary Correspondent of the Times thought to 
be in danger; and if anything on the scale indicated by 
Lord Rothermere is really undertaken, the outlook for 
the Tory Party is black indeed. The crudity of the 
programme put forward by them is no guide to the 
destructive power of the two newspaper owners. It 
is necessary to remember that they are rich, deter- 
mined, and energetic men, with great organizations for 
the dissemination of propaganda at their command. 
* * * 


A good deal of sympathy will be felt for Mr. Bald- 
win in the unpleasant position in which he is placed 
by this new development, but his own attitude is so 
extraordinarily weak. that he cannot escape a share in 
the responsibility for his Party’s troubles. Speaking 
in Ulster last week-end, he remarked that ‘* the 
Unionist Party is the only Party in the country in which 
you find every shade of fiscal opinion. That has been 
the weakness of the Party ever since 1903.’ And then 
he drew this remarkable conclusion :— 


‘* Whoever leads the Unionist Party must have for 
his principal object a policy which will bring a greater 
number of the Party together in harmony; and the ex- 
tremists must act as they think fit.’’ 


So it is for this object that Mr. Baldwin is asking for a 
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free hand in the imposition of Protective duties. If 
he is returned to power, he will start his search, not 
for the most scientific adjustment of taxes to the needs 
of industry, but for the L.C.M. of opinion in his Party, 
or perhaps we should say for the H.C.F. of Protection. 
There can be no doubt as to Mr. Baldwin’s meaning, 
for he went on to say that ** it would have been difficult 
to have said at this juncture that the Party would stand 
for a complete and general protective tariff . . .’’ and 
then branched off into a curiously detached disquisi- 
tion on the advantages and disadvantages of such a 
tariff. The lot of the leader who is determined to 
follow is indeed a hard one. 
* * * 

The figures of unemployment are truly appalling. 
On February 10th the number on the registers was 
1,520,000. This was 11,402 more than a week before, 
and 177,495 more than a year before. The deluded 
people who thought that the advent of a Labour Gov- 
ernment would put an end to all their troubles must 
be terribly disillusioned, for they can hardly believe 
that Mr. Thomas’s efforts to deal with unemployment 
are being obstructed by the Liberals, or even by the 
Tories. Small wonder, then, that the Left Wing are 
calling for the adoption of the policy which, we are 
told, has been put forward to the Cabinet in a memo- 
randum on Unemployment and Development by Sir 
Oswald Mosley. How far the nature of that policy is 
known to them we cannot say, but according to Mr. 
Brailsford in the New Leaper one of its features is an 
emergency scheme for giving to anyone employed in 
industry of sixty or over the option of retiring on a 
pension of 30s. a week. The calculation is that the 
feeble would accept and the vigorous refuse; and the 
cost to the Treasury is estimated by Mr. Tom Johnston 
(whose name is associated with that of Sir Oswald in 
the revolt against Mr. Thomas) at £20 millions. For 
the rest, the memorandum is said to advocate a 
Development Loan on the lines of the Liberal ‘“* Yellow 
Book.”’ 

* * * 

A broadcast address by Senator Reed, declaring 
that ‘‘ when results begin to come, they will come 
quickly,” is not likely to silence critics of the slow 
progress of the Naval Conference; but his plea for 
patieuce deserves a hearing. If naval limitation were 
an easy matter—if, that is to say, all nations were 
really confident in the security provided by the Peace 
Pact—there would be no need for the Conference at all. 
It is not to be denied, however, that the past few 
days have emphasized the obstacles to agreement. 
France and Japan, as well as the British Empire and 
the United States, have now defined their position. 
Let us see what these statements amount to. The 
British are willing to reduce their actual strength 
appreciably and to agree to the United States building 
up to parity in all classes; they propose to fix their 
cruiser tonnage at a figure which must involve a 
diminution of relative strength as compared with other 
Powers; but the adoption of this figure, and the possi- 
bility of destroyer cuts, depend on the cruiser and 
submarine tonnage accepted by others. The United 
States stands pat on parity with the British Empire, 
and the maintenance of its relative strength against 
Japan, but is willing to accept a reduction in tonnage 
of capital ships, destroyers, and submarines, while 
building up to the British level in cruisers. 

* * * 

Japan would like tonnage reductions, but insists 
on an increase in her relative strength. She demands 
70 per cent. of the American strength in heavy cruisers, 
and suggests that the United States should reduce her 
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quota from eighteen to fifteen, to allow Japan to attain 
this ratio more easily. She insists on parity with the 
United States in submarines, and stipulates for a 
minimum of 78,000 tons (her present strength, built 
and building) whether the United States reduces below 
that level or not. In destroyers she asks for 66 per 
cent. of the American strength, naming a figure which 
would mean a cut of about 24,000 tons for her, and 
140,000 tons for the United States. 


* * * 


France has put forward a statement of her present 
fleet, and of the level she proposes to attain, under her 
existing programme, by 1936. The statement of 
present strength includes all ships built, building, or 
projected (including vessels authorized since December 
Ist, 1929), and all obsolescent ships retained on the 
list, on the plea that the suspension of construction 
during the war makes it necessary to replace these 
vessels by future construction, in addition to the ships 
now building or authorized. In this way she reaches a 
total of 681,000 tons, including, apparently, about 
50,000 tons of special vessels outside the categories. 
hitherto under discussion. During the next six years 
she proposes to build 240,000, of which about 200,000 
tons would be replacements, thus raising her total to 
724,000 tons. She desires to build a ship or ships to 
match the ‘‘ Ersatz Preussen,’”? and any sister-ships 
constructed for Germany; to raise her 8-inch gun 
cruisers to ten (as against fifteen for the British Em- 
pire), and to fix her submarine strength at about 
100,000 tons. She adds that war with the British 
Empire or the United States is ** unthinkable ’’; that 
her demands represent her minimum requirements ‘* in 
conformity with the Briand-Kellogg Pact,’’ and that 
all forms of armament should be considered together. 
It would appear that her own estimate of her military 
and air strength differs from that formed by foreigners. 
It may be added that the French Press continues to 
treat the British and Americans as treacherous but, 
happily, negligible enemies. 

* a * 

There is a general indisposition to accept either 
the French or the Japanese schedules as representing 
the last word of the Governments concerned. It is. 
doubtful whether the fall of the Tardieu Government 
will appreciably decrease the stiffness of the French 
attitude; but there is probably an element of bargain- 
ing in the proposals. There is some reason to believe 
that the French attitude is largely dictated by the hope 
of drawing the United States and the British Empire 
into some form of security Pact, in return for a lower- 
ing of tonnage demands. There seems little hope of 
the United States Senate countenancing such a depar- 
ture from the policy of isolation; but it is noteworthy 
that Senator Walsh, a Democratic member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has declared himself in 
favour of a Pact on the Pacific model as the best way 
of preventing wars in which the United States might, 
willy-nilly, become involved. 

* * . 


Mr. Wilson Harris, in the course of his brilliant 
comments on the Conference in the Datty News, sug- 
gests that the British Empire, France, and Japan, 
while postponing capital ship replacements under the 
Washington Treaty, should proceed with scrappings 
according to the Treaty Schedule; thus reducing their 
battle fleets, by 1986, to 12: 12:7. If this could be 
made the lever for obtaining a reduction in submarine 
flotillas (enabling corresponding reductions te be 


made in destroyers) it might go far to break down the: 
deadlock which seems to be developing. 
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It seems almost incredible that at the most critical 
moment of the Naval Disarmament Conference, with 
the Young Plan still to be ratified by France, the Tariff 
Truce Conference in its opening stages, and the French 
Budget not yet voted, a question of minor importance 
should cause the fall of M. Tardieu’s Ministry. 
M. Cheron raised the question of confidence, and the 
Government was defeated by a majority of five on 
whether the salaries of wives working in their hus- 
bands’ businesses should for purposes of taxation be 
deducted from the profits or not. The moment was 
utterly unpropitious, but it is difficult to blame either 
M. Cheron or M. Tardieu. As M. Cheron himself 
pointed out, all that he did was to lance the abscess. 
It was in fact clear that the crisis was bound to come 
soon. The Radical Socialists, who had refused to asso- 
ciate themselves with the Ministry at the time of its 
formation, were tired of their position of isolation, and 
were only waiting for a pretext to break up the 
Ministry and take their place in a new one. The im- 
pression of the French public cannot be better sum- 
marized than in the words of the JouRNAL DES DéEats : 
** In voting against M. Cheron, the Chamber did not 
think of the London Conference or of our financial 
future. It thought only of its own interests.”’ 

* * 7” 

The Soviet Government are not treating the grow- 
ing volume of protests against their religious policy 
with indifference. They are undoubtedly entitled to 
reply that the persecution of priests, like the persecu- 
tion of landowning peasants and of the middle class, 
is a domestic concern, and that the States in which 
public indignation is particularly strong have all 
undertaken to leave the internal affairs of Russia alone. 
But, so far, they have not treated the matter in this 
way. They have issued a statement, which they allege 
was made by the Metropolitan Sergius, without pres- 
sure or coercion, to the effect that no persecution is 
taking place. It need hardly be added that the Metro- 
politan’s assurance that all is for the best in the best of 
Orthodox Churches is not taken seriously. The 
point is that the Soviet Government have recog- 
nized that the indignation against them is so universal 
and popular that it cannot be combated by diplomacy 
alone, or by treaty privileges. Those who have raised 
the outcry for the best and most disinterested of 
motives, ought therefore to consider seriously what 
they are going to do next. They would at least be 
well advised to await the receipt by Mr. Henderson of 
the report for which he has asked from the British 
Embassy in Moscow. 

7 * * 

All the States bordering upon Russia are more or 
less nervous about the consequences of the forward 
policy of Stalin and his group, but the nervousness is 
particularly strong in Germany, where a recent in- 
cident has caused great excitement. A German com- 
pany, which had been granted a grazing concession in 
Russia, was very heavily fined for breaking the Labour 
Regulations, and the Court took no notice whatever of 
the plea that in the circumstances obtaining, those 


_ regulations were impossible to fulfil. The partiality of 


the Court, and the trivial grounds upon which the 
prosecution was based, have raised strong apprehen- 
sions amongst German business men that all German 
property in Russia will shortly be in danger of con- 
fiseation. The German Ambassador has indeed been 
instructed to protest against the judgment of the Court, 
which he can very properly do, as State funds have been 
invested in the grazing company. But it would appear 
that the German authorities are even more anxious to 
discover whether the domestic policy of Stalin is being 
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supported by the Third International abroad. On 
Tuesday, February 18th, a police force two hundred 
strong raided the official headquarters of the Com- 
munist Party in Berlin and carried away an enormous 
number of documents. If the search reveals any sort 
of co-operation between the Koln-Liebknecht Haus and 
Moscow, Russo-German relations will be seriously 
strained. 
* * * 

The fate of the Coal Mines Bill is still in suspense, 
and is likely to remain so until the latter part of next 
week. Mr. Graham is at Geneva, but, before he left, 
he and the Liberal Party’s Coal Committee had 
apparently negotiated themselves to a standstill. Mr. 
Graham has hinted, pretty plainly, that the Govern- 
ment has no intention of abandoning the ‘ quota.”’ 
Ministers are divided as to its merits, but they have to 
meet strong pressure from the Miners’ Federation, as 
well as from the Liberals, and they are taking the line 
that further concessions to the latter are not feasible. 
The difficulty of devising an effective alternative to 
the *‘ quota ’’ system-—pending the compulsory amal- 
gamation of pits—is, however, the real stumbling- 
block. Unless the Bill increases, for the time being, 
the pit-head price of coal, it is useless to the mining 
industry ; the protection of the consumer then must be 
secured, not by resisting temporary ‘‘ cartellization,”’ 
but by an insistence upon marketing economies. There 
would seem to be room for compromise along the line 
of ** quota ’? schemes with (a) a definite time limit, 
(b) provision for the progressive extinction of the 
‘** quotas *’ of uneconomic pits, and (c) safeguards 
against the creation of nuisance values. We can 
assume, of course, that the Liberal Party’s Committee 
will carefully explore these possibilities. 

* * * 

On Tuesday the Road Traffic Bill, having passed 
through all its stages in the Lords, was read for the 
second time in the House of Commons. The Bill, which 
is in principle non-contentious, follows closely the 
recently published recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Transport. It is an important measure ; 
an annual death-roll of 7,000, from causes largely 
avoidable, is a problem which deserves the best atten- 
tion of our legislators. Of the four main proposals of 
the Bill—the abolition of the present speed limit, the 
issue of driving licences under somewhat more stringent 
conditions, compulsory third-party insurance, and the 
setting up of regional traffic authorities—only the first 
is likely to be severely resisted. The speed-limit laws 
which nominally apply to-day are admittedly absurd, 
and have universally been brought into contempt; 
their modification is many years overdue. The safe- 
guarding of life and limb remains, nevertheless, a para- 
mount duty, and the removal of useless and inoperative 
regulations should be made the occasion for the substi- 
tution of some effective form of control. 

* * * 


Last week a Private Member’s motion in the House 
of Commons drew attention to the affairs of the Post 
Office, and called for an inquiry, by a committee upon 
which ‘* business men *’ were to be represented, into 
the advisability of transferring to an ad hoc public 
corporation the administration of telegraphs and tele- 
phones. It was urged, from both the Opposition 
benches, that such a development would be in line 
with modern ideas; the transferred services would con- 
tinue to be public property, administered for the public 
benefit, but would escape the dual restrictions of Par- 
liamentary interference and Treasury control. The 
motion was defeated ; but the demand for a reorganiza- 
tion of Post Office services will grow. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


E turn aside this week from the discussion of 
ee eine events to call pointed attention to the 

short history of flogging which is concluded on 
another page of this issue. It will be obvious that the 
purpose of our contributor in recalling some of the 
revolting official cruelties of the past is not merely to 
satisfy historical curiosity, and still less to indulge a 
taste for horrors, but to remind us that a remnant of 
barbarism still remains among our civil punishments ; 
that we still inflict a form of torture upon a few of our 
criminals. 

It is instructive to note in these records that men 
of intelligence passionately believed in the necessity of 
flogging for the preservation of discipline in the Navy 
and Army, and that they were thus reconciled to the 
employment of drummer-boys upon the abominable 
task of inflicting five hundred to one thousand lashes, 
until they appeared “ to be flogging a lump of dead raw 
flesh.’’ It seems clear to us now that those passionate 
convictions were ill-founded; flogging has _ been 
abolished from the Services, yet discipline survives. It 
is possible indeed that the extremely gradual steps by 
which the evil thing was eliminated may have 
diminished the risks, for it would not be surprising if 
the drummer-boys who inflicted the punishment proved 
in later years to be intractable to other forms of dis- 
cipline. But surely ‘* the inevitability of gradualness ”’ 
was never more fully demonstrated. Over a hundred 
years ago (in 1811, to be precise) John Drakard was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment in Lincoln 
Castle, and fined £200, for publishing an article entitled 
** One Thousand Lashes,’? which dealt with corporal 
punishment in the Army; and about the same time, 
Leigh Hunt and his brother were unsuccessfully prose- 
cuted for a like offence. It was not, however, until 
1881 that the flogging of adults was finally abolished 
from the Services; it continued for cadets in the Navy 
until a much later date, and even now it lingers on in 
our code of civil punishments. 

Fortunately for him, the modern Editor who advo- 
cates reform does not run the same risks as his 
predecessor of a century ago, and it is without fear for 
our personal liberty that we suggest that the time has 
now come when this stain upon the British record for 
humanity and enlightenment should be finally re- 
moved. It is not very easy to determine the extent to 
which it survives, as flogging with the cat is mixed up 
with the birching of boy offenders in the official 
statistics. Mr. Clynes stated, however, in the House 
of Commons recently that in 1928, the last complete 
year for which figures are available, thirteen persons 
over twenty-one and three persons aged between six- 
teen and twenty-one were ordered the cat in England 
and Wales for criminal offences. To these must be added 
those who were flogged in prison, of whom there were 
eleven in 1927. Men may be sentenced to be whipped 
under five statutes, for the following offences :— 


(a) Slaughtering horses without a licence 
(Knackers Act, 1786). 

(b) Being incorrigible rogues (Vagrancy Act, 
1824). 


(c) Treason (Treason Act, 1842). 
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(d) Aggravated robbery with violence and gar- 
rotting (Larceny Acts, 1861 and 1916; 
Garrotters Act, 1868). 

(e) Procuration and living on the earnings of 
prostitutes (Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1912). 

In practice, we believe, men are only flogged with 
the cat nowadays for offences (d) or (e), or for personal 
violence to a warder in prison. Incidentally, it is in- 
structive to remember that this punishment was in- 
serted in the Act covering offences (e) through the 
insistent instigation of advanced feminists, who ought 
to have known better. 

The nature of the instrument now termed * the 
cat’ is not easily ascertained. We have been in- 
formed on good authority that it consists of nine pieces 
of cord attached to a handle, but it has recently been 
described in the Press as ‘* made of one thong, one 
inch in diameter.’ Official reticence is also observed 
with regard to the use of this instrument, and, in the 
absence of any more authoritative account, the follow- 


ing circumstantial description from the Dany 
Express of February 4th, 1980, may be quoted :— 
‘““ The ‘ cat’ is the most dreaded of all prison punish- 


ments, . .. The markings on the back of the prisoner 
who has received the ‘cat’ remain there throughout 
life. Before a man receives the ‘cat’ he is examined 
by the prison doctor and his pulse is felt. The doctor 
himself gives the signal for the whipping to begin, and 
the strokes are counted by the chief warder. One of the 
strongest warders in the prison is always detailed for 
the unpleasant duty of giving the ‘cat.’ A prisoner 
usually faints from the pain and shock after ten strokes, 
and if his punishment is a longer dose, the second stage 
is given at a later date when the man has fully recovered 
from the first flogging. Always after the ‘cat’ a 
prisoner has to go into the hospital. A convict when he 
gets the ‘cat’ is strung up, stripped to the waist, with 
his arms wide apart, bound to the arms of a cross, and 
his feet just touching the ground.” 


As further evidence that to be flogged with the cat is 
no light matter, we may quote the Rev. Joseph Stott, 
formerly deputy chaplain of Maidstone Prison, who is 
reported as saying :— 

‘““The Home Secretary ought to see a flogging. 

There would be no more floggings then, I am certain. 

Everybody who has had anything to do with the ‘ cat’ 

loathes it, and would like to see it abolished. It is the 

most abominable cruelty, not only to the victim, but to 
the warder who is made to do it. There was a flogging 
at Maidstone while I was there. My room must have 
been a hundred yards away, but I shall never forget the 
man’s screams, They were not screams—they were 
shrieks of a man in torment. ... There is no hope of 
reclaiming a criminal who has been given the ‘cat.’ 

For days after it they are not human; they are raging 

animals whom it is dangerous to approach.”’ 

It is said that there are criminals who prefer the 
cat to a long period of imprisonment. It may be so. 
A community which tolerates such punishment is not 
unlikely to produce some hardened ruffians. But it is 
not the business of our penal system to provide con- 
genial penalties for offenders. No form of punishment 
can be justified unless it can be shown that it is likely 
to have either a reformative effect on the prisoner, or 
a deterrent effect on others. Though foolish people 


sometimes say that ‘‘a good flogging does a man 
good,’’ we do not believe that any responsible person 
will pretend that the cat is the most effective instru- 
ment which has heen devised by psychologists for the 
It is upon its deterrent effect 


reformation of e~uninals. 
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that the defenders of flogging must depend. Yet how 
flimsy their case appears, even on this ground. It 
ignores the long history of penal reform with its record 
of diminishing crime as the regular accompaniment of 
diminishing severity in punishment. It appears to 
depend almost entirely upon the garrotting legend 
which has been again and again exposed and 
repeated, and should have been finally destroyed by 
Mr. Henry Salt’s letter in our issue of February Ist. 
It adopts all the bad arguments by which flogging in 
the Navy and Army was defended, although they have 
been disproved by experience. Moreover, the whole 
contention that one man should be tortured in order 
to discourage the commission of crimes by others is a 
disastrous one, as Mr. R. H. Tawney has shown in a 
powerful letter to the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :— 

‘* This justification of the use of torture,’’ he writes, 

‘‘ shocks me more than the torture itself. It has been 
used to palliate every atrocity ever committed. It leads 
straight to thumbscrews and the rack. When brutal 
crimes receive brutal punishments, not only are those on 
whom the punishments are inflicted still further 
brutalized but those who inflict the punishments, and the 
society which permits their infliction are brutalized with 
them. A man who outrages his fellow-man by 
deliberately lacerating his body with a whip, cat-o’-nine- 
tails, or whatever the instrument used is, is outraging 
humanity. A community which protects itself against 
crime by torturing its criminals destroys its right to 
punish them by imitating their crimes.” 

The defenders of flogging are, indeed, neither clear- 
headed nor consistent. The remnant of torture in our 
penal system is shamefacedly hidden away and be- 
littled, whereas, if its purpose is to deter others, it 
should be advertised and magnified, if not administered 
in public. The truth is that it could not survive a 
thorough examination before the bar of public 
opinion; and as the Home Secretary has said that he 
would be glad to take the matter up if a suitable oppor- 
tunity presented itself, there is good reason to hope 
that such an examination will not be long delayed. 

We have tried to disentangle the question of the 
cat from the whipping of boys with a birch rod, because 
different issues are raised, and a different set of preju- 
dices are brought into play by these two forms of 
punishment. We will not, however, disguise the fact 
that we regard the whipping of boys as only less objec- 
tionable, because it is less severe, than the flogging of 
adults. A weak passage in the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the Treatment of Young 
Offenders* records a marked decrease in the use of 
whipping in recent years, which, it is said, may be 
due partly to the increasing use of probation, “ and 
partly to the belief which was expressed by several 
Magistrates and other witnesses that for the majority 
of young offenders whipping is neither effective as a 
deterrent nor valuable as a means of reformation.” It 
is disappointing to observe, however, that after record- 
ing this evidence, and remarking that ‘*‘ we deprecate 
strongly any indiscriminate use of whipping. To the 
boy who is nervously unstable or mentally unbalanced 
the whipping may do more harm than good,” the Com- 
mittee contrived to reach this remarkable conclusion :— 

‘* If, as we recommend, whipping is retained, we see 
no reason why it should be limited to certain offences.”’ 

It is surely safe to assume that the last words of 
wisdom on the subject are not these; and, for our part, 
we hope that the abolition of the cat will be accom- 
panied or followed very shortly by that of the birch. 


*Cmd. 2881 of 1997. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


R. MAXTON’S attempt to establish the principle 

of the minimum wage in the Coal Mines Bill 

engendered not a little heat in the Socialist ranks, 
particularly when Mr. Duncan Graham and Mr. Kirkwood 
fell foul of one another. These family quarrels struck 
terror to the peaceful soul of Mr. Ben Turner; he addressed 
Mr. Kirkwood in wheedling tones as ‘* my dear friend the 
member for Dumbarton,’’ and, when Mr. Maxton made a 
plain request for a free vote, declared piteously that he 
was ‘* too innocent to follow the hon. member into the 
intricacies of the movements of the House, or the various 
jugglery of its procedure.’? This from the Minister of 
Mines. One suspects that at this point Mr. Lloyd George’s 
much criticized remark about ‘‘ the quota of responsi- 
bility ’? found some echo on the banks of the Clyde. 


* * * 


When the division was taken the rebellion proved not 
so formidable after all; the Ayes numbering only twenty- 
three, including tellers and two Liberals. 


* * * 


In the general debate on Clause 10, Conservative 
speakers vehemently assailed the whole principle of the 
National Board. Their motto, evidently, is Divide et 
impera. Besides the usual front-bench experts, Mr. 
Mander, Mr. Gordon Macdonald, and Captain Peake dis- 
tinguished themselves in this debate. 


* * * 


Mr. Philip Oliver’s resolution calling attention to the 
burden of rates upon the occupiers of new houses brought 
the mover congratulations from all sides upon his choice 
of subject, and upon his knowledge and ability in dealing 
with it. Sir Kingsley Wood was unfortunate in that, at 
the very moment when he was claiming that his party had 
burned to discuss this question ever since the election and 
had only been thwarted by the machinations of the Minister 
of Health, there were only three other Tories present to 
give practical evidence of their interest. Major Nathan 
made a searching analysis of the various kinds of services. 
now provided for out of rates, with the inevitable con- 
clusion that a large part of the burden should be nationally 
borne. 

* * * 

The mover having successfully introduced ‘‘ Land 
Values ”? into the discussion without objection from the 
Chair, it is needless to say that Mr. Andrew MacLaren spent 
a happy afternoon. He lives for these rare days, and 
existence between them is a barren waste. I do not know 
whether the member for Burslem introduces his pet subject 
into the Scottish Committee. Perhaps that is the reason 
why a member of that august body recently took objection 
to the representative of an English constituency occupying 
so much of its time. The reply was annihilating : ‘* Mon, 
I was wearing kilts before ever you started to eat thistles.”’ 


* ca * 


It is refreshing to hear that the Scottish Committee has 
these bright moments. One had suspected that its pro- 
ceedings commenced: with a psalm and concluded with the 
doxology. 

* * * 

Thursday brought the discussion of the new clauses 
dealing with the Coal Mines Reorganization Commission 
and its powers with regard to amalgamations. It is an 
open secret that the inclusion of these clauses in the present 
Bill is largely the result of Liberal effort, and naturally 
Tories did their best to irritate Socialist members by re- 
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presenting them as bond-slaves to a Liberal Pharaoh. The 
writer finds it a pleasant change to be denounced as a 
brutal broncho-buster instead of derided as a patient ox. 


* * * 


Certainly Sir Herbert Samuel was the master of the 
debate. Step by step he established the need for amal- 
gamations, the necessity for compulsory powers, and the 
conditions for their exercise. It was a wonderful piece of 
constructive reasoning, and should be read alongside with 
his great destructive performance on Second Reading. 


. * * 


Sir Robert Horne is rather like one of those Big 
Berthas which from time to time intervened on the Western 
front. He rolls up from the back areas; there is an im- 
pressive explosion; and then he goes back to Doullens or 
St. Omer. His speech on this occasion, taken by itself, 
was well worthy of his undoubted powers. But as a 
debating performance it was spoilt by his bland assump- 
tion that no case had been made out for him to meet; from 
which Mr. Tom Williams justifiably concluded that he could 
not have listened with any care to Sir Herbert’s speech. 
Later in the evening Mr. Skelton drew an impressive and 
alarming picture of a nation on the verge of economic 
collapse ; but few would follow him in the conclusion which 
he seemed to draw that a desperate situation must be met 
with obstinate immobility. 


* * * 


A Liberal amendment to increase the numbers of the 
Commission from thre: to five was carried in the face of 
an opposition coming entirely from those who, as Captain 
Hudson frankly admitted, did not want to have any 
Commission at all. i 


* * * 


The Local Authorities (Enabling) Bill on Friday was 
presented somewhat after the manner of a Socialist demon- 
stration. Liberal members are by no means hostile to 
municipal activity as such, and Mr. E. D. Simon found 
much in the Bill with which he could agree. Mr. Hopkin 
Morris, on the other hand, agreed with the Minister of 
Health in desiring to see the Bill redrafted. And until 
that is done the discussion remains in the air. There is 
no general principle about municipal trading. Everything 
depends upon the details. 


* * * 


The Government made a mistake in overloading their 
programme for Monday. The Mental Treatment Bill is a 
measure of great importance, as Mr. Greenwood and his 
indefatigable lieutenant would be the first to admit; all the 
doctors in the House wanted to speak on it, and not a few 
laymen with magisterial experience; and its Second 
Reading deserved a full day. Instead its progress was 
interrupted by Private Bills, one of which, relating to 
Poole Harbour, was intensely controversial, and was ulti- 
mately defeated by the sonorous eloquence of Mr. Glassey. 
After the Mental Bill came its Money Resolution, and then, 
to crown everything, a highly technical and complicated 
measure dealing with Railway valuations. If Mr. Green- 
wood thought that he could slip this through in half an 
hour, he reckoned without Ernest Brown, who had made 
a careful study of the proposals, and subjected them to a 
masterly analysis, which commanded attention even after 
2 a.m. Socialists, who were irritated by the lateness of 
the sitting, should lay the blame where it is due; that is 
to some extent upon Captain Crookshank and Sir Kingsley 
Wood, but mainly upon their own leaders. 

ErImvs. 
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THE HISTORY OF FLOGGING—II 


HE struggle for the abolition of military flogging is 

one of the longest in the annals of Parliament. It 

happened that in the summer of 1810 Sir Francis 
Burdett—clever, rich, and fashionable, an eloquent speaker, 
and at that time still an ardent Radical—had been im- 
prisoned for several weeks in the Tower for a breach of 
Parliamentary privilege; and had there seen for himself 
the meaning of Army discipline. He had seen the punish- 
ment of an old man of seventy, who after fifty years’ ser- 
vice was condemned to suffer three hundred lashes for 
being absent without leave; had seen, worse still, the 
flogging of a boy of sixteen, and heard his cries for mercy ; 
and other similar horrors. He did not believe, he said, 
that in all the descriptions which the poets gave of hell 
there were any tortures equal to a military punishment. 
‘* The gentlemen of this country,’? he added—referring to 
the officers, amongst whom he had many friends—‘*‘ the 
gentiemen of this country were exposed to witness scenes 
which no other gentlemen in Europe were obliged to see,”’ 
and in a series of debates which he initiated between the 
years 1811 and 1830 he called attention to the subject. 
But the authorities were always obdurate; they would 
listen to no appeal :— 

‘Gracious God,”’ exclaimed Colonel Gore Langton 
in the first of these debates, having himself as President 
of a Court-Martial passed the sentence of 1,000 lashes, 
into which an Inquiry was demanded, ‘* Gracious God! 
at a crisis like this, when the blessings we enjoy, when 
our very existence as a nation depended on the attach- 
ment of soldiers to their officers, was this the precise 
time for bringing a motion of a nature, he believed on 


his soul, inevitably tending to sap the foundations of the 
discipline of the Army? ” 


The argument seemed conclusive. The motion was 
rejected by 91 votes to 1. 

When the peace came, the argument was changed. 
How could Parliament, it was said, interfere with the dis- 
cipline of an Army that had brought such fame and honour 
to our country? Parliament might liberate negroes from 
the lash, as it did by the abolition of slavery in 1833; but 
the British Army was another matter :— 

‘*T do not see how you can have an army at all,” 
the Duke of Wellington explained to the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1836, ‘‘ unless you preserve it in a state of dis- 
cipline, nor how you can have a state of discipline unless 
you have some punishment. ... There is no punish- 
ment which makes an impression upon anybody except 
corporal punishment.” 

And the Duke’s views were shared by almost all the many 
distinguished officers—Generals and Lieutenant-Generals 
and Major-Generals, Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels— 
who gave evidence. Flogging, it appeared, must always 
have its place in the discipline of a well-conducted army. 

But ten years later, on July 11th, 1846, an unfortunate 
incident happened. A soldier named White, after receiv- 
ing what a Coroner’s jury described as a severe and cruel 
flogging of 150 lashes, committed suicide, and the jury 
added an expression of “‘ their horror and disgust at the 
existence of any law which permits the revolting punish- 
ment of flogging to be inflicted on British soldiers.” Once 
more the old outcry arose; and once more the military 
authorities decided to make a concession. On August 7th 
Lord John Russell announced to the House of Commons 
that the Duke as Commander-in-Chief had agreed to limit 
the infliction of corporal punishment to fifty lashes. 

Once more, however—twenty-one years later—the 


abolitionists returned to the attack. On March 15th, 1867, 
Mr. Otway, a nephew of Sir Francis Burdett, brought for- 
ward a motion that it was unnecessary that the punishment 
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of flogging should be awarded in time of peace to soldiers 
or marines. Again all the old arguments were heard; and 
the Duke of Cambridge was quoted as saying that ‘* the 
abolition of flogging would be fraught with extreme danger 
to the discipline of the Army.’? But his warning went un- 
heeded. The motion was carried against Lord Derby’s 
Government by 108 votes to 107; and though the Govern- 
ment succeeded a few weeks later in reversing this defeat, 
they decided next year that the danger to discipline was 
perhaps less serious than the danger of another defeat in 
Parliament, and the flogging of soldiers in time of peace 
was abandoned. Finally, in 1880, Gladstone announced— 
to the indignation of Queen Victoria—that the Government 
proposed in this matter to conform to the practice of other 
European countries; and in the following year the flogging 
of grown men, both in the Army and the Navy, was finally 
abolished. The country, it was clear, was going to the 
dogs. 

The history of civil flogging is much more difficult to 
trace. The records are far less complete, the movements 
of opinion have been uncertain and spasmodic. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century, and even 
beyond, flogging was practised not merely as a deterrent 
but from a belief, which is now entirely abandoned, in its 
reformative value. Boys were cruelly whipped; girls also 
were whipped, often not less severely. Rogues, vagabonds, 
and sturdy beggars were continually whipped; adulteresses 
and prostitutes were whipped; and even lunatics. 
George IiI., when insane, is said to have been ‘* frequently 
beaten,”’ though it is difficult to suppose that the beating 
of a mad King can have been useful as a deterrent to 
anyone. But almost from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century—partly through the influence of the Evangelical 
revival—the belief in flogging began to waver. In 1817— 
only two years after Waterloo—the public flogging of 
women was forbidden; and it was not observed that there 
was any great outbreak of crime in consequence. Two 
years later Parliament was encouraged by this initial 
success to forbid the flogging of women even in prisons; 
and still our civilization survived. It is true that the 
punishment of men and boys continued as before. In the 
year 1819, as appears from a Parliamentary return, the 
number of floggings was 1,202, of which 436 were in public, 
and in the seven years from 1817 to 1823 the total number 
was nearly 7,000, of which over 2,000 were in public. But 
even in these years the punishment showed signs of 
diminution. Twenty years later—in 1844—the number of 
persons flogged in prison was only 305; and the practice 
of flogging in public—which many people had regarded as 
the most important part of the system—had been altogether 
abandoned. And yet the gradual improvement in morals, 
which was so noticeable at this time, was not checked. It 
was generally a time of prison reform. The old system of 
the hulks and transportation—with its incredible mixture 
of filth and floggings combined with the chance of freedom 
—was coming to an end, through the Colonies refusing to 
receive any more convicts, and though the new system of 
convict prisons, which began in 1848, was in some ways 
at first even crueller than the old, it had in it at least the 
germ of improvement. The old principle of savage punish- 
ments was now definitely abandoned. Within the next ten 
years the practice of flogging prisoners seems practically to 
have ceased. 

But in the latter half of 1862 there was a sudden out- 
break of a new form of robbery by violence, known as 
garrotting. It was the work of a gang of hooligans, most 
of them under twenty years old, and at the November 
Sessions a whole batch of them—twenty-four in number— 
were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. After this 
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the practice ceased as suddenly as it began. In the first 
half of 1868 the statistics of crime were again at the normal 
level; but it happened about this time that a respectable 
Member of Parliament was assaulted and robbed on his 
way to Westminster; and a new Act for the flogging of 
prisoners was hastily rushed through Parliament. The 
advocates of cruelty were triumphant. Garrotting, they 
have since loudly asserted—though the assertion is 
obviously false—, was cured by the lash. 

It may be argued, no doubt, that flogging, as now 
practised, is a very mild affair compared to the savage 
punishments which our soldiers and convicts had once to 
endure; but flogging still remains, as it has always béen, 
a method of torture, and reasonable men will hope that 
the day is not distant when this relic of a discreditable 
past will be swept away. 

P. M. 


TOO MANY TARGETS 
‘“Too many targets spoil the aim.’’—Old Proverb. 


To the men who warded our wooden walls 
In the glorious days of old, 
It seemed, as many a fight recalls, 
That the best thing life could hold 
Was to see a foeman on either side, 
And grapple them fast, and let them bide, 
And battle it out, in wrath and pride, 
With both the broadsides roaring. 


And ’tis capital fun for a minor bard 
Who slings political rhymes, 
When Fate permits him to scribble hard 
In the brave Three-Party times; 
For with Tories and Labour to right and left, 
He can mock fanatics of sense bereft— 
** Die-hards ”’ and ** Reds *’—if he’s brisk and deft, 
With a double chance of scoring. 


But even the sturdiest Heart of Oak 
Might have wondered what to do, 
If he saw, as he peered through the battle-smoke, 
Each foeman split in two— 
Two to starboard and two to port, 
Each fighting him in the last resort, 
But seemingly finding it better sport 
To cannonade each other. 


And it isn’t so easy to plant a shaft 

In the heart of the rival factions, 
When each is splitting, by force or craft, 

Into bellicose vulgar fractions : 
For which is the target for my attacks 
When Clydeside for Snowden whets its axe, 
And Amery’s lash around Baldwin cracks, 

And brother fights with brother? 
MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE ENGLISH STATE AND THE 
SCHOOLS 


Sir,—May I venture to say that one at least of those 
who cannot acquiesce in what seems to be Mr. R. G. 
Randall’s conclusion is glad that a mind so strong and clear 
as his should be at work upon the rights and wrongs of the 
concordat which has given England nearly thirty years of 
educational peace? He will agree, I think, that the peace 
has been fruitful. In spite of the war it has made possible 
the greatest reconstruction of educational facilities which 
England has ever seen. It has set our administrators free 
to recondition the school system and to remove obstacles 
which blocked the rise of talent. At last the teaching pro- 
fession is decently paid. Among members of local authori- 
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ties there is co-operation instead of bickering and deadlock. 
But Mr. Randall says in effect, Have we paid too high a 
price for peace? Has the truce been bought by danegeld 
to superstition? Have we sacrificed principle to the tempta- 
tion of practical convenience? Because [ believe that we 
have found our way to what is for the time being, in Eng- 
land at any rate, the right principle of educational policy, 
and are gradually putting this principle into just and effec- 
tive operation, I ask your leave to submit to Mr. Randall’s 
and your readers’ consideration a short statement in defence 
of what has been done. 

By education we seek to strengthen social unity. With 
this purpose in view, we recognize diversity of religious 
conviction within a common framework of educational 
policy and administration. In educating children the ques- 
tion of religious belief cannot be evaded. What we believe 
about the relation between God and man is implicit in 


education. Fides informis is the first stage towards fides 
formata. As we differ in our beliefs, we in England have 


_ agreed to recognize diversity of schools, and give financial 
aid to different types in order to enable all of them to take 
their place in a national system and thus to contribute to 
social unity. We have abandoned the idea of getting 
uniformity of religious belief through national education. 
The principle sua cuique civitati religio has given place to 
the principle sua cuique civitati unitas.—Yours, &c., 
MICHAEL E, SADLER. 
Oxford. 
February 17th, 1930. 


Sir,—I do not quite understand the position of your 
contributor, Mr. R. G. Randall, in regard to his criticism 
of the Catholic schools. Whom does he represent? The 
Church of England? Clearly not, for he says straight away 
that the Anglican schools are inefficient. The Free 
Churches? Surely not, for they must of necessity stand for 
freedom of conscience first and foremost. The children 
themselves (i.e., the risk to health, traffic dangers, &c., from 
having to trudge what is often a matter of miles to their 
school)? But that cannot be ; since it is only another reason 
for providing more of these schools. 

He refers to the subsidies granted by the State, often to 
convents. But what of that? They have a right to it, they 
are teaching the children of Catholic ratepayers. Nobody 
denies the value of this education, apart from the question 
of religion ; and so long as the schools ‘‘ deliver the goods ” 
in regard to teaching pure and simple, their religious activi- 
ties are their own affair. The schools are popular with all 
classes. Their curriculum is admirably adapted to modern 
educational requirements ; their percentage of successes in 
public examinations is not noticeably less than that of the 
‘* passes"? and ‘“‘honours’’ gained by secular establish- 
ments. And if Mr. Randall is genuinely seeking informa- 
tion on this, the educational side alone, I have no doubt that 
the authorities of these schools will be only too pleased to 
satisfy him. 

What, then, does Mr. Randall mean? So far as I can 
eather from his concluding remarks, he is afraid of the 
growing political influence of the Catholic Church. Well, 
that is largely due to the fact that the Church has been 
growing very rapidly in numbers during recent years. In 
the absence of the old Tudor restraints and deterrents—the 
block, the rack, and the thumbscrew—it is to be feared that 
nothing can be done to stop this increase, short of a revival 
of the Penal Laws. But, in view of the general collapse of 
religion all over the country, is this fact to be deplored? 
Have not many distinguished members of the Liberal Party 
belonged to the Catholic Church? And is the Catholic 
Church the only religious body that has enjoyed political 
power in the last generation or so? What of the influence 
of the Free Church Council on the great Election of 1906? 

No. The Catholic Church is perfectly justified in resist- 
ing the attempts of Cesar to lay hands upon the things that 
are God’s. Hence Mr. Randall's complaint that Catholic 
parents are ready to sacrifice political eonsiderations to the 
spiritual welfare of their children. As for the question of 


morals, it is well known that many besides Catholics hold 
views directly opposed to those favoured by Mr. Randall ; 
and in any case, it is a matter for the parents to decide 
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whether or not their children are to serve as the corpus vile 
of every new psychological craze or fad. With the question 
of theological rights and wrongs, “ superstitious beliefs,” 
&c., I have nothing to do. If your contributor is willing to 
wander away from his subject in order to spill more ink, 
ad majorem Dei gloriam, in irrelevant abuse of the greater 
part of his fellow-Christians, I prefer myself to keep to the 
point.—Yours, &c., 
G. J. Marcus. 
Oxford. 
February 16th, 1930. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION 


Str,—A week ago I was tempted to thank you for the 
article entitled ‘‘ The Chichester Memorandum,” and hesi- 
tated to trespass on your space, even with compliments. 
But this week you publish a most unfair attack on it, and as 
I have been commending the article in all directions as a 
fair, lucid, and comprehensive statement I have a personal 
interest in Mr. Wood's attack, and beg that I may give your 
readers the facts. 

The Report of the Archbishops’ Commission fills two 
hundred pages, so it is easy to cavil at brief summaries ; 
but nothing can justify Mr. Wood’s method. After fifty 
pages, mainly historical, the Commission in ten pages 
examine six old policies and gently dismiss each in turn, 
including one for a comprehensive extension of the Dual 
system (page 54). They then make their own recommenda- 
tions, and, in this part of the Report, say, ‘‘ We propose an 
alteration in the law, enabling the Board of Education to 
make special grants ... to Church schools . . . which are 
not sufficiently large... (page 64). Mr. Randall’s article 
gives a much fuller summary of the whole matter with 
large quotations and fair comment ; but Mr. Wood actually 
takes the Commission’s rejection of the old policy on 
page 54 and quotes it as ‘‘ express repudiation,” &c., of the 
new policy on page 64. (Even the rejection of the old policy 
is only ‘‘ it certainly looks simple, reasonable, and attractive, 
but we cannot recommend its adoption’’; that is hardly 
repudiation !) 

I have tried to make the position clear because the pro- 
vision of new Senior schools is now the central problem 
of the Hadow Scheme. The natural procedure will be to 
take a group of existing schools, make one of them a Senior 
Central school and all the rest junior and contributory to 
it. The Bishop of Chichester and others say that the 
Councils should as a rule own these Senior schools; on 
the other hand, extreme Churchmen say that the Church 
should own them, and, they are now adding, should be 
helped by public money. Here comes the chance of a pretty 
quibble. To talk of a ‘ Building Grant’’ for voluntary 
schools raises opposition, so call it a ‘‘ special grant’’ or 
‘‘financial assistance’?! And talk of ‘* enlargement ”’ 
instead of ‘* building.” 

To make a distinction between “‘ build ’’ and ‘ enlarge ” 
in this connection is absurd, for what the Act of Parliament 
prohibits is ‘‘a grant in aid of building, enlarging, im- 
proving, or fitting up’’ (Sixth Schedule, Education Act, 
1921) ; so when the premises of a little old ordinary school 
are converted into a new Senior school, by being enlarged 
and equipped with handicraft centres by a grant of public 
money, it is merely a quibble and of no legal effect to call 
the money a “special grant” or ‘‘ assistance from public 
funds in carrying out schemes of reorganization.’’— 
Yours, &c., 

A. J. MUNDELLA. 

National Education Association, 

Caxton House, Westminster, S.W.1. 

February 10th, 1930. 


PART I. OF THE COAL MINES BILL 


Srr,—We desire to enter the strongest protest against 
the suggestion, in your article in THE NaTIon of the 8th inst., 
that the Liberals should help the Government to carry 
Part I. of the Coal Mines Bill. 

We are in touch with public opinion all over the country, 
and we doubt if ever a measure introduced into Parliament 
has been so universally opposed and mistrusted as Part I. 
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of the Coal Mines Bill. We have evidence of the strongest 
opposition from all parts of the country and all sections of 
the population. 

The case against Part I. has just been powerfully put 
by Mr. Theodore C. Taylor, of Batley, a former Liberal M.P., 
who is held in deservedly high esteem by his fellow Liberals. 
In a report of his speech in to-day’s YORKSHIRE Post, he 
says: ‘‘The Government’s way out was not only to en- 
courage, but actually to compel mineowners to make rings 
to stifle competition and fleece the public,’’ and adds that 
‘*the Coal Mines Bill was one of the worst forms of Pro- 
tection.”” With prices of basic commodities everywhere 
falling, with unemployment increasing and the unavoidable 
troubles of industry growing, it is little short of an outrage 
to seek by Act of Parliament to compel the increase of unem- 
ployment among miners (by compulsory short-time quota 
working) in order to make coal artificially dearer and so 
add to the nation’s difficulties. The absolute futility of Con- 
sumers’ Councils at present to keep retail prices reasonable 
is sufficient proof that coal consumers would have no protec- 
tion whatever from the similar Committees of Investigation 
under the Coal Mines Bill. 

In the public interest there is only one thing to do with 
Part I., and that is to defeat it. That Liberals should bear 
or share the responsibility for putting upon the Statute Book 
such an absolute negation of Liberal and Free Trade prin- 
ciples is unthinkable.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN PRATT, 
Chairman, Coal Consumers’ Committee. 

P. & O. House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 

February 10th, 1930. 


FLOGGING 

Simr,—You referred in your last issue to the suicide of a 
prisoner who a few days previously had been sentenced by 
Judge Gregory at the Old Bailey to ten years’ penal servitude 
and fifteen strokes with the ‘‘ cat.’ This case must raise 
serious misgivings in the minds, not only of those who 
entirely share your views, but also, I think, of many who 
would probably hesitate to advocate the total abolition of 
flogging as a suitable form of punishment for certain crimes. 
These misgivings may be shortly stated as follows:— 

1. The infliction of the ‘‘cat’’ can only be defended 
on the ground that it acts as a deterrent in cases where 
imprisonment alone would be ineffective. If it be assumed 
as a basis of argument that this defence is valid, what 
possible justification can there be for adding penal servitude 
for so long a period as ten years to a sentence of fifteen 
strokes with the ‘‘ cat ’’? 

2. Is it altogether satisfactory as a matter of principle 
that a sentence of such exceptional severity can be passed 
by a Judge who is not a Judge of the High Court? 

3. Are steps always taken to inform a prisoner of his 
right to appeal? The Governor of Wandsworth Prison is 
reported to have stated at the inquest on Spiers that the 
deceased ‘‘ would know ”’ that he had ten days in which to 
appeal. Was it nobody’s business to tell him definitely?— 


Yours, &c., P. H. McCormack. 
25, Moorgate, E.C.2. 
February 10th, 1930. 


THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION 


Sir,~—Mr. W. R. M. Lamb suggests in the last number 
of THE NATION, in answer to a letter of my own, that I 
brought against the Royal Academy a charge of churlish- 
ness, which I should have perceived to be untenable, had I 
taken the trouble to inform myself of the facts. This may 
be the case. But am I mistaken in supposing that the Royal 
Academy :— 

1. Receives £150 a week, not as rent, but as payment for 
overhead expenses ; 

2. Originally proposed receiving 50 per cent. of the profits 
of the exhibition, and only reduced its proportion to 
17.5 after some discussion ; 

3. Has benefited to the extent of the organizers of the 
Italian Exhibition contributing about 50 per cent. 
towards the expenses of the new lighting system, 
which will be of advantage to the Academy for ever? 
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Such conduct on the part of the Academy seemed to me, 
I confess, somewhat churlish, especially as the Academy 
demanded no percentage on the profits of the Dutch Exhibi- 
tion. The expenses of the Royal Academy are evidently 
rising, in proportion, no doubt, as their receipts from sales 
decline. It should be remembered that the Academy does 
not bear the responsibilities, either moral or financial, of 
the English and Italian committees, but merely sits at the 
receipt of custom. Still, I am perfectly willing to abandon 
my whole position and sympathize with the discomfort 
experienced by the Academy at having to house Exhibitions 
organized by other people, even when that discomfort is 
mitigated by such substantial douceurs as £150 a week for 
overhead expenses, 50 per cent. of the profits (subsequently 
reduced to 17.5 per cent.), and 50 per cent. towards the 
installation of a lighting system. 

In view of the ‘‘ onerous duties *’ of the Royal Academy 
and the ‘‘ essential contribution the Academy makes to the 
holding of loan exhibitions”’’ (i.e., providing space with 
which the nation provides them for the encouragement of 
art, and which would not otherwise be utilized), Mr. 
W. R. M. Lamb must see that we are both on the same side 
and will join with me all the more cordially owing to the 
fact that he ‘‘ had some acquaintance ’’ with me in urging 
on the Government the advisability of finding space for a 
large loan gallery, such as I originally suggested, and such 
as exists in nearly every capital in Europe. Thus the Royal 
Academy will save itself a great deal of trouble, and will 
be spared the discomfort of seeing its walls disfigured by 
works of art.—Yours, &c., 

FRANCIS BIRRELL, 

70, Elm Park Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


PRESENTING AND PRODUCING 


S1r,—I have no cause left for grievance with ‘‘ Omicron,” 
who responds very courteously to my complaining. 

But it may be even of some general interest, as well as 
to him, to explain the usage of certain theatrical termino- 
logy. ‘‘ Presenting ’’ and ‘‘ producing ’’ are not the same 
thing. 

A retired chandler may well ‘ present,’’ as in Lamb’s 
day he did, but his ‘‘ presenting ’’ will not comprehend 
‘* production,’’ unless he is an exceptional chandler, and 
then he should make use of both verbs. 

Nor can a Pinero play ever be ‘‘ produced ’’ by anyone 
else, even in the absence of the master. In the case of 
‘* Dandy Dick ’’ he was not absent, though in his modesty 
he did not wish the fact recorded on the programme. His 
directions are so clearly stated in the text that for all time 
there will be no cause for further interference. 

Personally I would only claim to be a ‘ producer” 

(1) of new plays ; 

(2) of old plays where the precise directions are lost, 
obscure, or, in my opinion, perhaps wrong, to be 
bettered. And then, not being aggressively modest, I 
should state the fact. 

I admit that it is all very confusing, but ‘‘ Omicron ”’ 
will confess that he must take up the burden of his fearful 
profession.—Yours, &c., 

NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 

Lyric Theatre, 

Hammersmith, W.6. 

February 18th, 1930. 


THE ROMAN INDEX 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘J. A. B.”’ is quite wrong 
when he avers that the Roman Index does not apply to 
English Roman Catholics. Mr. Leonard Woolf is entirely 
correct. In this matter the Church of Rome is indeed 
universal. 

I am myself a member of the Church of Rome, and 
before writing this letter I verified my statement. The only 
explanation I can see for the existence of this fallacy, which 
I met in varied forms during my University career, is that, 
under special circumstances, an applicant may receive a dis- 
pensation to read @ specific book—e.g., for the purposes of 
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study. This condition may have caused the confusion, but 
I trust that now the matter is satisfactorily cleared up.— 
Yours, &c., 
F. GRANT ROBERTSON. 
12, Marchmont Street, 
Edinburgh. 
February 17th, 1930. 


THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE 


Sir,—The Working Men's College, founded seventy-five 
years ago by a group of pioneers in the field of adult educa- 
tion, centring round Frederick Denison Maurice, has to-day 
become an important element in the educational life of 
London. It now provides at the low cost of five shillings 
a year for one class, and two shillings and sixpence for a 
second class, 109 classes mainly in humane and scientific 
subjects, and the class entries for the present term number 
1,368, the students coming from a great variety of trades 
and business. 

It has always been the aim of the College to provide 
side by side with its scholastic life an active, corporate, 
social life, and it has been found essential for this purpose, 
in these days when the growth of London makes it increas- 
ingly difficult to secure ground for games, that the College 
should have its own playing field. The College has for 
this purpose raised with a great effort the sum of £5,000 for 
the purchase of a suitable ground at Edgware, but a further 
£5,000 is required to prepare and equip the ground. For 
this the College must appeal for help to the public. H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, who visited the College on December 
17th, 1929, on that occasion heartily endorsed the appeal, 
and we, who have personal knowledge of the College and of 
its work, desire also to give it our endorsement. 

Donations should be sent to: The Principal, Sir F. 
Maurice, 44, Kensington Park Gardens, W.11, and to 
Ellis Franklin, Esq., 31, Throgmorton Street, E.C.2; and 
cheques should be made payable to the Working Men’s 
College, and crossed.—Yours, &c., 

H. A. L. FISHER. 
ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. 
EUSTACE PERCY. 
READING. 

SANKEY. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Str,—In my opinion the point at issue is: Ought a 
review so to misrepresent a book as to prevent one from 
reading it at all? It should not do so, of course, if everyone 
had time to read everything one wanted. But with limited 
time for reading, one naturally tends to be guided by reviews 
in such papers as THE NATION and a very few others. 

Is it impossible for a reviewer to keep criticism separate 
from writing in the creative sense, or is it not true that a 
reviewer may ‘‘ write ’’ too well to be a reviewer at all? 
When personality and partiality cannot be kept out, the 
reviewer runs too much risk of influencing the reader, and 
it seems to me that should not be. For instance, your 
reviewer nearly prevented me from reading ‘‘ Her Privates 
We,’ and might have done the same thing in the case of 
‘* A Farewell to Arms,’’ had I not fortunately read the book 
first. Both books seemed to me to have been misleadingly 
reviewed. They seemed to be misinterpreted. The point 
was missed. I cannot express it better. But the reviews 
were far too well written to be ignored, and nearly made 
one forget that to write well does not necessarily mean to 
think well every time. I feel more convinced than ever that 
good writers must be bad reviewers, and this applies especi- 
ally to ‘‘ serious *’ novels, where a writer has chosen this 
medium of expression and creation. In any other kind of 
book, there are definite standards, facts, and technicalities 
about which definite statements may be made, whereas the 
purpose, or spirit, of a novel is its first claim. 

Yes, I am sure of it! Your reviewer writes too well. 
She makes one try to write letters about it. In one case, at 
least, that is conclusive.—Yours, &t., 

W. D. 
_ Halifax, Yorks. : 
February 14th, 1930. 
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RUPERT BROOKE 

Sir,—A proposal has been made by a body of distin- 
guished public men and writers on the Continent to erect a 
memorial to Rupert Brooke near his grave on the island of 
Skyros. An eminent Greek sculptor, Michel Tombros, is 
submitting designs for the memorial, and the people of 
Skyros have offered to provide a block of the island marble 
for the base of the monument. 

Outside England the scheme has the active support of 
the Belgian poet, Professor Paul Vanderborght, of the 
University of Cairo, with whom the scheme originated, M. 
Venizelos, M. André Gide, M. Georges Duhamel, M. Paul 
Valéry, and M. André Maurois. Committees have already 
been formed in Athens, Brussels, Cairo, Geneva, Madrid, 
Paris, and the United States. 

We have undertaken to appeal for English subscrip- 
tions to the necessary fund, which is estimated not to exceed 
£2,000. Of this sum Greek subscriptions already amount 
to £200. 

The P.E.N. Club have arranged that donations should 
be sent to the Manager, Midland Bank, Ltd., 337, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, S.W.3, and crossed P.E.N. Rupert Brooke 
Memorial A/c.—Yours, &c., 
STANLEY BALDWIN. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 

D. CACLAMANOS, Greek Minister 
in London. 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 

IAN HAMILTON. 

D. LLOYD GEORGE. 

LLoyD. 

J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 

MARGOT OXFORD. 


Committee. 
LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 
MAURICE BROWNE. 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 
JOHN DRINKWATER, 

man). 
JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
WILRID GIBSON. 
EDWARD MARSH. 
HAROLD Monro (Hon. Trea- 


Chair- 


JAMES RENNELL RopD. surer). 
J. C. SQUIRE. HERMON OULD (Hon. Secre- 
W. W. VAUGHAN, Headmaster tary). 

of Rugby. 


THE SOUTH-WEST AFRICAN MANDATE 


Sir,—General Hertzog has given Westminster, Wash- 
ington, and Geneva clear notice that he regards the destiny 
of South-West Africa to be inclusion in the Union of South 
Africa. This appears to mean that the Union Parliament 
aspires to Sovereign rights in South-West Africa in lieu of 
the Mandate—a change which involves an amendment of 
the Treaty of Versailles and of the Covenant of the League. 

South Africa signed the League Covenant, and thereby 
became Trustee for South-West Africa, receiving her Man- 
date from the five victorious Great Powers. It follows that 
Great Britain must agree to any change and America must 
agree ; the Mandates Commission at Geneva must also 
agree. 

A Mandate carries a guarantee of equality of treatment 
to all League Nationals and a guarantee to maintain 
neutrality. The Mandate-holder exercises the sacred trust 
of civilization towards the natives, partly because the Allies 
thought it right to end Germany’s harsh regime. 

A Trustee should obviously not profit by his Trust nor 
oust the most humble beneficiary. At present South-West 
Africa is administered in the name of the League by a 
covenanting member of the League, i.e., by South Africa, 
whose statesmen played so great a réle at Versailles. 

No conquest was so complete and so effective as that of 
South-West Africa, yet South Africa at Versailles, to her 
infinite credit, agreed to renounce the law of conquest—in 
deference perhaps to the noble desire not to impose on Ger- 
many what the Boer Republics had experienced. Thus it 
came that Versailles rejected annexation of German 
Colonies. If, therefore, South Africa regrets the sacrifice 
and aspires to go back on that decision, she disturbs all 
the others. 

Is Palestine’s destiny annexation by Great Britain? Will 
France annex Syria? 

Discussions regarding the destiny of Constantinople 
caused the Great War of 1914-1918, so I hope the Parliament 
at Cape Town will exercise a wise discretion when consider- 
ing in what manner the native problem can best be handled. 
—Yours, &¢., ’R. C.. HAWKE. 


2, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
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MR, OLIVER’S BOOK 


Sir,—May I make just a mild protest against the review 
of ‘The Endless Adventure’’ in your issue of February 
15th? It is not a question of Mr. Oliver’s accuracy or 
inaccuracy, though in the main I think a good defence could 
be made for his accuracy. The point is, as it seems to me, 
that no idea is conveyed in the review of the purpose of the 
book, namely, the illustration from the life of a particular 
statesman of ‘the endless adventure of governing men.”’ 
Mr. Oliver has done, or is doing, a far more important thing 
than a piece of humdrum research: he is, as someone said 
of another and quite different kind of historian, ‘‘ turning 
the electric light on’’ in history, in that great past and 
present of human endeavour compendiously known as 
Politics.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN BERESFORD. 

Lansdowne Road, Holland Park, W.11. 

February 17th, 1930. 


P.S.—I do not believe Mr. 
fiercely as he writes! 


[We hope to deal with the wider aspects of Mr. Oliver's 
book in an early issue.—ED., NATION. | 


Sedgwick really feels as 


C. P. SANGER 


‘¥ T is some forty years since first I met two freshmen in 
[ nsinity. It was in the evening, after dinner, and they 

were sitting alone together. One was very small, face 
all alert, bright complexion, eager movements. The other 
looked like a French abbé of the eighteenth century 
crossed with an English aristocrat. This latter was 
Bertrand Russell, known now over most of the civilized 
world. The other was C. P. Sanger, whom readers of this 
review should know, but who, I suppose, outside a small 
circle, remained almost unknown. Which really was the 
more eminent it would not have occurred to them to ask, 
nor need we. They were then and remained through life 
close friends. One, to our good fortune, still lives; the 
other died a fortnight ago. It is him that I have been 
asked briefly to commemorate here. 

At Cambridge both were mathematicians, in the days 
when the mathematical tripos was frankly competitive. 
The time had not yet come when the order of merit was to 
be abolished—to the dismay of eminent judges and men of 
the world, once senior wranglers themselves, of one of whom 
the classic remark is recorded, at the time of the fatal vote, 
‘* They’ll be abolishing the order of merit in the Derby 
next.’? Sanger was third wrangler and Russell seventh 
in 1898. Both became Fellows of Trinity. Russell for 
many years after devoted much of his time to work at 
the logical foundations of mathematics. But Sanger went 
to London to read for the bar. All prospects seemed to 
point to a successful career, and at that time he was 
certainly ambitious. Why he never achieved, what seemed 
to be within his grasp, the highest honours in his profes- 
sion, I do not know, but I suspect that the spirit of Cam- 
bridge had taken too deep a hold upon him. He was 
incapable of push; perhaps he had not the requisite 
physique; but more deeply, I think, he had not really the 
impulse. He became however an eminent legal authority, 
especially on the subject of wills, and it was the harassing 
work of preparing a seventh edition of Jarman’s book that 
hastened his too early death. Of this law work I am told 
by those competent to speak that it was beyond praise, 
for he combined in an unusual degree a meticulous and 
untiring accuracy with a philosophic grasp of principles. 
He practised at the Chancery bar and spent a regular 
eight-hours day at professional work. Yet law, which 
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might have seemed occupation enough even to an active 
and able man, was but a small, and perhaps the least im- 
portant part of his multifarious activity. In earlier years 
he devoted much time to mathematical and statistical 
economics, lectured regularly in London on that subject, 
and served on the committees of the Royal Economic and 
the Royal Statistical Societies. It was during these years 
that he published a book (1901) on *‘ The Place of Compen- 
sation in Temperance Reform.”’ 

In 1914 came the deluge. Sanger was too clear-headed 
to be swept away by war-myths, and too sound-hearted to 
be perverted by war-hatred. Characteristically, he set to 
work to ascertain the truth about the Belgian guarantee, 
and published in 1915, with H. T. J. Norton, a little 
masterpiece on that subject. He continued his law work 
during those years, putting his knowledge at the disposal 
of conscientious objectors, What with these often sincere 
martyrs, and his friends at the front who were being 
wounded or killed, he suffered as everyone did who had 
intelligence, imagination, or heart. But he emerged un- 
broken and indefatigable as ever. 

The study of language was another of his interests. 
He learned Russian, and translated into English Vasiliev’s 
** Space, Time and Motion ” (1924), and he learned 
Hungarian so that he could read in the original the prin- 
cipal masterpiece of that tongue. He was not, to begin 
with, a classical student, but the Homeric question in- 
terested him, and he went into it more seriously than 
many scholars. He wrote a little masterpiece on 
** Wuthering Heights ”’ to disentangle the chronology and 
the law, and demonstrate how accurate and sound was 
the structure underlying that prose-poem. To literature, in 
which he had a wide interest, he brought the same qualities 
as to his other work, and I have sometimes felt ashamed, 
in talking to him, of the flabbiness and lack of grasp which 
he demonstrated among professed men of letters. It must 
not, however, be imagined that he had in him anything of 
the pedant. He was an admirable and very amusing 
talker, with a caustic humour, and a way of putting into 
brilliant paradoxes conclusions well thought out and deeply 
studied. Nor was he an “‘ intellectual ’’ in the sense which 
appears to be intended by those who use the word as a 
term of reproach. For in the retrospect, all his brilliant 
intellectual gifts seem to disappear, swallowed up in the 
light of his warm affections. No one was ever a better and 
more faithful friend, no one ever took more trouble to 
serve wherever he could help, and if he seldom expressed 
his feelings in words he expressed them continually in 
deeds. 

It does not become a Cambridge man to claim too much 
for his university, nor am I much tempted to do so. But 
there is, I think, a certain type, rare, like all good things, 
which seems to be associated in some peculiar way with 
my alma mater. I am thinking of men like Leslie Stephen 
(the original of Meredith’s Vernon Whitford), like Henry 
Sidgwick, like Maitland, like one who died but the other 
day with all his promise unfulfilled. It is a type unworldly 
without being saintly, unambitious without being inactive, 
warm-hearted without being sentimental. Through good 
report and ill such men work on, following the light of 
truth as they see it; able to be sceptical without being 
paralyzed ; content to know what is knowable and to reserve 
judgment on what is not. The world could never be driven 
by such men, for the springs of action lie deep in ignorance 
and madness. But it is they who are the beacon in the 
tempest, and they are more, not less, needed now than 
ever before. May their succession never fail! 


G. L. D. 
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THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION— 
VUI* 


T so happens that one of the artists who is best seen 
at Burlington House is Piero di Cosimo, who represents 
perhaps better than any other the transition from what 
we conveniently, but so incorrectly, call primitive art to 
that of the high Renaissance. Perhaps it is a mistake to 
call Piero representative of anything but his own cddity 
and originality. ‘** Bizarre,’’ ** strange,’’ ‘* capricious,” 
** fantastic ’’—Vasari rings the changes on these words 
throughout his charming account of an artist for whom, 
high and dry academic though he was, he had a special 
tenderness and reverence. And indeed Piero is one of the 
most lovable of all Vasari’s characters. But his freakish 
and enjoyable fancy tends, I think, to mislead us in our 
judgment of him as an artist, since it gives to his works 
an exaggerated art of ‘“* primitiveness.”” The childlike 
simplicity, directness, and curiosity of his mind conceal 
from us the importance of his contributions to the artistic 
tradition. I have spoken of him as showing in his work 
the transition to the art of the high Renaissance, and yet 
he was ten years younger than Leonardo da Vinci. No 
one, I think, could have deduced this fact from examining 
his pictures, seeing how much less modern in appearance 
they are than Leonardo’s. But we must remember that 
Leonardo was at least twenty years ahead of his time; he 
was twenty-three years older than Fra Bartolommeo and 
Michelangelo, who seem artistically to be his contem- 
poraries. Leonardo’s art was indeed so precocious that its 
results could only be absorbed into the general practice 
after a latent period of twenty years. That explains why 
even so original and ‘* advanced ”’ an artist as Piero di 
Cosimo wears, relatively to Leonardo, such an old- 
fashioned appearance, so that even when he takes motives 
and ideas from Leonardo himself, the general texture of his 
vision remains so much more primitive. His work does 
in fact show exactly in what way the artists of the genera- 
tion which immediately followed Leonardo endeavoured to 
assimilate his revolutionary ideas; how they tried to 
accommodate Leonardo’s pictorially disruptive chiaroscuro 
to inherited conception of a decorative surface 
design. The peculiar quality of Piero’s imaginative con- 
ceits demanded a strong decorative arabesque and also 
exact descriptive draughtsmanship. See, for instance, in 
his early ** Hylas and the Nymphs ” (No. 235), what an 
immense number of curious and delightful things he calls 
to our mind by a precise description. We have to be told 
about all the different kinds of flowers, some quite common 
like the plaintains and the dandelions, with their fragile 
globes of seeds, some rarer or more exotic, and about these 
he gives us an almost botanical account; then again about 
all the different kinds of birds, and then about all the curious 
lace-work, stitchery, and embroidery which these impish 
and ungainly nymphs wear so provocatively. Every pos- 
sibility of the theme arrests his attention and inspires him 
to fresh inventions, each more fantastically delightful than 
the last. He never tires, he never loses his zest. How 
strangely Elizabethan he is, as though an English poet of 
1600 had strayed a hundred years up the stream of time and 
from London to Florence. It is not surprising that with 
such a mind, so full of innocent wonder at all the curiosities 
of nature, he did not know what to make of Leonardo’s 
profound generalizations and concentrated synthetic 
methods, he whose joy it was to divagate endlessly. 
And then he had learned his art from one of the worst 
artists of Italy, the lumbering Cosimo Roselli. It would 
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have been difficult to unlearn the bad habits of that studio, 
and for Piero it scarcely seemed desirable to do so, for the 
gaucherie of his limbs and the snub-nosed bulging masks of 
his faces gave—he must have felt it—a certain piquancy 
to his imagery. And indeed that ugliness is for us a quite 
definite part of Piero’s poetical flavour. 

All that we have observed hitherto in Piero’s art has to 
do with his peculiar charm as an illustrator, and the rare 
quality of this essentially ‘* literary ’? invention is indeed 
what first strikes us about him. All this would be con- 
sistent, then, with his having been a mere decorative 
narrator of pleasing conceits rather than a great artist. 
But the surprising fact about Piero is that alongside of 
his naive naturalistic curiosity and his delight in describ- 
ing whatever his exuberant fancy proposed, he had an 
original .contemplative vision which made him after all 
something of a pioneer in artistic expression. 

The usual effect on an artist, of such a minutely curious 
observation as Piero’s, is to make him insensitive to the 
more universal aspects of things, and also to their inter- 
relations. He tends to pass from one separately observed 
fact to another, and thus to accumulate a catalogue of 
unrelated items. But Piero, though he never attained the 
large co-ordinating power or the continuous sweep of 
rhythm of a Leonardo or a Fra Bartolommeo, was still 
not insensitive to the plastic relief of his forms nor in- 
different to their relations in space. But if in these aspects 
he was hardly more than a good traditional Florentine, in 
other respects he was an innovator. It was in his colour 
that he showed most clearly his originality, his power of 
realizing new aspects of appearance and bringing them 
within the scope of his pictorial formula. In this respect 
he stands almost alone among Florentines, and approxi- 
mates rather to Giovanni Bellini, for he had a vivid sense 
of the relative densities and resistances, so to speak, of 
coloured planes. 

He realized, that is, perhaps more clearly than any 
Italian until the later Venetians, exactly what density of 
colour any particular plane must have, given its situation 
within the luminous atmosphere of the whole picture space. 
One can see this admirably in the two portraits from The 
Hague (Nos. 254, 258), where we feel the resistance to the 
impact of light which the face and cap of the sitter exert 
as compared with the transparency and recession of the 
landscape behind, and the relatively greater resistance of 
this again as compared with the further transparency of the 
sky itself. In effect colour is with Piero no mere decora- 
tion of surface but a means of enhancing an imaginative 
grasp of the whole volume of the head and its position in 
space. 

Even in his early ‘*‘ Hylas ” picture, where decorative 
values are so prominent, he has managed to give to the 
whole picture a new suggestion of open-air luminosity and 
envelopment. And as he went on Piero did also learn 
more and more from Leonardo, so that in his ** Magdalen ”’ 
(No, 233) he has at last got altogether away from his 
piquant gaucherie and designs with a new suavity and 
grace. The modelling of the head has the broad simplifi- 
cation and the continuity of rhythm of the high Renais- 
sance masters. And here, too, the colour, in spite of a 
certain harshness in the particular chord he has chosen, 
has his special qualities of fullness and density ; it supports 
the formal design as no true Primitive’s colour ever did. 

One guesses from his pictures as well as from Vasari’s 
life that Piero, absorbed as he was in his own speculations 
and investigations, was an artist of singular purity and 
singleness of mind. He lived, as Vasari complains, ‘* more 
like a beast than a man,’’ by which he merely means that 
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he was a complete Bohemian unconscious of all conven- 
tions and satisfied with the bare necessities of existence. 

One guesses, too, that he must have been curiously 
humble in his estimate of his own powers, and a proof of 
this is to be found in the ‘* Madonna and Child ” lent hy 
the King of Sweden (No. 226), for here Piero seems actually 
to be going to school with Lorenzo di Credi, who was in- 
comparably his inferior. This is indeed not the only 
instance of Piero’s taking over Credi’s motives and some- 
thing of his linear quality. But what a totally different 
thing it becomes in Piero’s hands! How infinitely more 
vital the rhythms and significant the unexpected propor- 
tions! What an original and striking invention is this of 
the long flat plane of the Madonna’s robe descending from 
the tenderly bent head, with the parallel directions of the 
arms that support the infant Christ! How beautifully, too, 
he has related the romantic landscape to the space of the 
room, and how cunningly the still life prolongs the curious 
rhythm! It is, what is unusual in Piero, a very con- 
sciously artistic work. He has created a new formula. 
But he was too vivid in his reactions to life for any 
pictorial schema to harden into a mannerism. He went on 
to the very end of his relatively long life experimenting 
with new possibilities of design and new investigations into 
appearances. 

I have said nothing of two of his most delightful 
works, the ‘* Forest Fire ’? (No. 225) and the ‘* Centaurs 
and Lapiths *”? (No. 234), for, though both of them have 
pictorial qualities of a high order, they are perhaps even 
more remarkable as examples of Piero’s Elizabethanism. 

Rocer Fry. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


** Devonshire Cream,’’ Playhouse Theatre. 


R. EDEN PHILLPOTTS is to be congratulated on 
Mie dropping into a convention after ‘* The 

Farmer’s Wife ’’ and ‘* Yellow Sands ’—not more 
of a convention, that is to say, than is dictated by the 
setting of his plays in Devonshire and the characters’ 
Devonshire accents. He has an extraordinary flair for 
getting a good deal of a small ‘* Dartymoor ” community 
on to the stage intact by a sort of selective naturalism, and 
if the selection is made chiefly from the sweet and obvious 
sides of the subjects’ characters it does not pall for a 
long time on account of the deftness of the process and in 
spite of the lack of insight and invention. And if it is all 
a little platitudinous in consequence, beneath the upper 
layer of humorous realism there are a good many saving 
graces about the play. Mr. Horace Hodges might look 
the part of the farmer’s head man as successfully without 
the author’s continual help; he might still have that 
exquisite curvature of shoulders, hat, and waistcoat; but 
he could not live the part as he does without the result of 
Mr. Phillpotts’s observation in the rickyard and the bar- 
parlour. And if Mr. Hodges has the most sympathetic part, 
there is a good deal of observation evident elsewhere too. 
The setting (designed by Mr. Paul Shelving) smells of straw 
and admirably fits the play. Both it and the play have 
a too-evident sweetness, but both also have a certain 
effective charm—something like that of a good poster. 
“Honours Easy,’ St. Martin’s Theatre, 

Mr. Roland Pertwee has a pretty wit when he likes to 
use it, and this new play of his contains one scene which 
for sheer dexterity of situation-turning would make it 
worth while sitting out a far less amusing evening than is 
on the whole provided. Ursula, having gold-dug until 
she married a rich business man, has a rendezvous at the 
Stag Hotel, Esher, with her husband’s right-hand man 
Harry Markham, with whom she philanders. It has been 
a faute-de-mieux affair with Harry, who has been rejected 
by his own true love. But on this same day his own true 
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love has changed her mind, and Harry, arriving, I forget 
how many hours late, at the Stag, is in the devil of an 
awkward position. When he does arrive, Ursula, who is 
awaiting him’in bed, spots this at once, and there follows 
a merry little scene of cat-and-mouse comedy in which she 
twists the reluctant lover round her little finger until she, 
not he, does the turning down. The effect of the scene 
is enormously enriched by the remarkably subtle and 
polished acting of Miss Diana Wynyard, a young actress 
of very brief experience, who shows herself to be as clever 
a comedic fencer as any other actress I can think of, in- 
cluding Miss Evans and Miss Jeans. She has intelligence, 
charm of person and carriage, and that rare quality of 
intellectual spontaneity which used to be Miss Cathleen 
Nesbitt’s trump card before she took to playing shrews. 
The rest of the play is sound theatre, a duel of wits be- 
tween Mr. McKinnel and Mr. Aynesworth, business 
enemies of a lifetime, in which the incidentals have rather 
outgrown the actual events. It is Miss Wynyard’s play, 
and she sails through it like a graceful yacht among 
trawlers. 


‘* Silver Wings,’”’ Dominion Theatre. 


The Dominion’s vastness, intended as its greatest 
asset, seems to have turned out a liability. Musical 
comedy on the grand scale demands a breadth of treat- 
ment in which Hensonian wit tends to get lost in its tiring 
flight from stage to auditorium, and breadth of treatment 
is something that only too easily defeats the powers of 
musical-comedy purveyors. The Dominion management 
have striven hard to rise to the occasion, engaging Miss 
Desirée Ellinger, an operatic prima donna of some distinc- 
tion, as their heroine, and a couple of aeroplanes for their 
big scenes. But Ellingers and aeroplanes cannot work on 
the stage for a whole evening, and the longeurs in ‘* Silver 
Wings *? were, to me at any rate, rather painful. The 
funny men simply could not ** get over,’’ and few of the 
company are sufficiently good elocutionists to make them- 
selves heard, let alone appreciated, without a shouting and 
a straining that leave no scope for the irresponsibility 
which is the essence of successful musical comedy. Mr. 
Harry Welchman, a fine melodramatic actor, is a happy 
exception, and the more extravagant antics of Miss Emma 
Haig and Mr. Lupino Lane certainly do come off, but 
when verbal humours are attempted one waits in depression 
for the next aeroplane. 


‘“ Frankenstein,” Little Theatre. 


The old, old story-legend of the man-made human 
being has been rehashed a good many times in fiction and 
drama—notably in ** R.U.R.” in recent years—and Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley used the idea with great effect in her 
novel, which Miss Peggy Webling has now dramatized. 
The production is described as ‘‘ an adventure in the 
macabre.”? Macabre it certainly is, but the adventure 
tends to pall less than halfway through. An expedition for 
a hundred miles through marshes makes you long for the 
hills, unless you like waterfowl or are a land-drainage ex- 
pert, and an evening devoted to the slightly morbid and 
distinctly rococo-smacabre palls too, unless your reactions 
to that sort of thing are cumulative. Ordinary nerves 
give out after watching much of it, and refuse to be 
channels of excitement; feelings are hardly given a 
chance to work. The idea of the play—the subjection of 
the hand-made man (Frankenstein) to the will of his 
maker (Henry Frankenstein) and his final mastery over his 
maker—is clogged with too many extraneous matters, and 
the story loses itself and almost peters out to wake on the 
final curtain with the thunder-and-lightning crash which 
kills Frankenstein, who has just throttled his poor 
creator. Mr. Hamilton Deane gives an astonishing per- 
formance as Frankenstein, and Mr. Henry Hallatt is suc- 
cessful, if a little too “* theatrical,”” as Henry. The other 
members of the cast are virtually a background, though 
they lose no chances when chances are offered. 


‘** Macheth,’’ New Theatre, Oxford. 


The performance of ‘* Macbeth” by the O.U.D.S. 
last week was a little below the average in quality, but 
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the treatment of the play certainly shows a meritorious 
originality. The producer, Mr. Brewster Morgan, is to 
be congratulated on the effectiveness of his staging. By 
means of a series of irregular steps and massive square piers 
the place of more orthodox scenery has been supplied, 
whilst scenes are changed by variations in the lighting 
effects, which completely alter the character of the stage, 
without any sacrifice of realism. Mr. Morgan’s originality 
is also seen in presenting the witch-scenes as Macbeth’s 
mental conceptions dramatized, and not as actual events. 
The acting was, with certain notable exceptions, disappoint- 
ing. Lady Macbeth, however, was played with great 
charm and feminine delicacy by Miss Gwen Ffrangon- 
Davies, whilst Mr. V. Dyall combined the natural gifts of 
a fine voice and commanding presence with great histrionic 
ability in the character of Macbeth. 


‘A Month in the Country,’’ Cambridge Festival Theatre. 


In this play, the work of Tchehov’s early forerunner, 
feeling begets every subtlety but that of action. The first 
act prepares a crisis in a home of conservative habits. 
But the crisis, when it comes, passes almost unnoticed as 
an excuse for what Turgeniev had been moving to—a 
composed, unfussy delineation of spiritual states. Situa- 
tion is the last part of the play. And when you wish to 
examine character, any situation will serve. So, there 
is likelihood of enjoying a mood and missing the 
‘* moments ’’—Natalia’s reservation of self-pity, Viera’s 
acceptance of eternal humdrum. Characteristically, these 
have no emphasis, and although elsewhere Turgeniev in- 
dulges a timid sentimentality his strength is plainly in his 
quietism. Miss Gillian Scaife occasionally sacrificed 
poignancy from an excellent motive, the disinclination to 
embroider. Mr. Evan John’s doctor was perky in outline, 
as though Gogol, painter of ‘* characters ”? not character, 
had created him; if it is played at half its present strength 
it will be perfect. Mr. Boris Ranevski’s Rakitin would 
have been first-rate in French tragedy, costume play, or 
melodrama. But its borrowed gestures sprawled too mean- 
ingly among a team whose success in a beautiful production 
came from the artful cultivation of artlessness. 


‘Elstree Calling,’”’ the Alhambra. 


The producer of ‘* Elstree Calling,’? the new English 
talking film revue at the Alhambra, does not seem to have 
realized that it is hardly sufficient, for a film of this type, 
to collect a large number of stage and music-hall stars and 
take photographs of them doing “* turns.”’ Not that there 
was anything to find fault with in the stars themselves; 
many of them are acknowledged favourites who never fail 
to ** get across’? on the stage. Mr. Jack Hulbert and 
Miss Cicely Courtneidge are as successful as anyone in their 
own line; Miss Lily Morris and Mr. Will Fyffe are two of 
the best music-hall comedians of the day; the Three 
Eddies and the Berkoffs are admirable dancers in the Jazz 
and the Russian styles; Mr. Teddy Brown is unique and 
inimitable, both in appearance and as a xylophonist. One 
could hardly have believed that so distinguished an 
assemblage could have produced anything so dull as this 
film. The preduction has no vitality, and though some 
attempt is made to string together the disconnected items 
by the frequent appearances of a facetious ‘* announcer ” 
and a would-be serious actor who tries to recite Shake- 
speare and is always interrupted, the film fails entirely, 
as a whole, to develop any sort of rhythm. The fault 
probably lies more in the photography than in anything 
else. This is as unintelligent and as unattractive as it well 
could be; there have been so many films of this kind that 
one would have thought it a not impossible feat of imagina- 
tion at least to have copied the method, introduced 
originally by German producers, of improving the pictorial 
quality by photography from various and unusual angles. 


‘Light Rhythms,” Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion. 


For the contemplation of ‘* Light Rhythms,” shown 
on Februarv 11th at the Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion, one 
must divorce one’s mind from all cinema associations, or 
at any rate concentrate on one particular aspect of them 

the effect of the movement of light in design. It would 
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probably be better if we were helped to concentrate by 
the omission of music altogether, though the music played 
was fitting. It is a little difficult to fix one’s attention, 
but it is worth the effort, and the short show given on 
this occasion convinces one that there are unexplored 
possibilities in the medium. ‘* Montparnasse,’”’ given at 
the same performance, is treated in a somewhat similar 
way, but here the movement is neither so continuous nor 
so abstract, and the possibilities seem greater, the move- 
ment of light being associated with buildings, people, 
streets, and trees, and their visual relationships to one 
another. ‘* Maldone ”? was also shown, and proved itself 
notable on account of some fine photography (much of it 
on the French canals) and the subjection of everything else 
in the film to a good central dramatic idea. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Friday, February 21st.— 
Hugh Mackay, Recital of Hebridean Songs, 7, Eaton 
Place, 5.15. 
Saturday, February 22nd.— 
Orchestra] Concert for Children, Central Hall, 11. 
Sunday, February 238rd.— 
Film Society. ‘*‘ Storm over Asia,’’ Tivoli, 2.30. 
Monday, February 24th.— 
** A Pair of Spectacles,’’ Festival Theatre, Cambridge. 
Tuesday, February 25th.— 
League of Nations Union Conference on ‘* World 
Aspects of Unemployment,’ School of Economics, 
10.15 (February 25th-27th). 
** Savonarola Brown,’’ by Mr. Max Beerbohm, at the 
Haymarket. 
Captain Etienne Bach, on ‘* The Knights of Peace,’’ 
Friends House, 1.20. 
Wednesday, February 26th.— 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, on Japanese Art, 20, Hart 
Street, W.C.1, 8.30. 
Thursday, February 27th.— 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor, Royal Albert Hall, 8. 
Mr. George Rylands, on ‘‘ Reading in Bed,’’ the 
Wireless, 10.5. 
Friday, February 28th.— 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Gerald Cooper, Chamber Concert, Molian Hall, 8.30. 
Marquess of Crewe, at the Lion Hotel, Cambridge, 7.30. 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.P., on ‘** The Minimum 
Wage and Family Allowances,’? Morley College, 8. 


OMICRON. 


DISCORD 


Do you remember stil] that April day 
We took boat from Luino—everything 

Dazzling in blue and white, blue sky, blue bay, 
White snow, white orchards all ablaze with spring? 


Dreamlike they drifted by—no sound to mar 

Their Sabbath calm but one faint matin-bell. 
Do you remember Valtravaglia— 

What came on board—the breaking of the spell? 


A dwarfed misshapen thing; a wrinkled face 
On a child’s body—half-grown, yet decayed; 
With a guitar. Gravely he took his place— 
From those thick fingers flowed a serenade, 





As might on summer eves charm shutters wide 
In red Verona. Dreamy grew his eyes. 
Yet the dumb horror of him louder cried; 
He was a discord past all harmonies. 


The blue of day was darkened, smirched its white, 
(Yes, I remember—then you locked at me) 

As there fell like some great wing across the light 
The shadow of the world’s obscenity. 


F. L. Lucas. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
NEWS OF ALFRED TENNYSON 


the classic example of early literary abundance, and 

a formed judgment and plan of action; the Brontés as 
child authors are a wonder in another way; Hartley Cole- 
ridge as the infant projector of an ideal commonwealth 
astonished even those who understood his father’s powers ; 
and with these extraordinary children ‘*‘ The Devil and 
the Lady,’’ now published for the first time (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.), places Alfred Tennyson. That he was a poet 
of distinctive melody and scenery at an unusually early 
age was already a familiar impression; but nothing in the 
lyrics of his youth comes to the reader with the impact of 
this long poetic play, written, as his grandson in editing 
it shows, at the age of fourteen, with revision during the 
year or two after that. Indeed, one may venture so far 
as to say that genius appears nowhere in all Tennyson’s 
seminary of verse in more sparkling eagerness than in this 
amusement at the rectory. 


(ite classic exes who died at the age of eighteen, is 


* * * 


‘“*The Devil and the Lady ’—could Byron have 
bettered it? Magus, a Necromancer, opens Act I., with 
his neat performance of calling his orderly, the Devil. 
Magus is an old gentleman of eighty, with a wife, named 
Amoret, aged twenty. He has to go a journey, and his 
business with Devil is to entrust to him 

‘* My loving wife, to guard her chaste and pure ”’ 


as stainless snow or the virgin lily. Devil scratches his 
head ; says he has indeed some talents, as, for bringing the 
flowers from the corner of the hornéd moon—but these 
‘* Are trifles to that weighty task, to guard 
A woman ’gainst her will.”’ 
Magus insists. Scene II. is a monologue by Devil, on this 
sad necessity, and Scene III. is an even more eloquent 
soliloquy by Magus, on the treachery of ‘* gay flowers.”’ 
‘Next we are present at a dialogue between Magus and 
Amoret, and when Magus has taken himself off his sus- 
picions are more than justified by Amoret’s metaphors :— 
‘*Go thy ways! 

Thou vellowest leaf on Autumn’s withered tree! 

Thou sickliest ear of all the sheaf! thou clod! 

Thou fireless mixture of Earth’s coldest clay! 

Thou crazy dotard, crusted o’er with age 

As thick as ice upon a standing pool! ” 


Devil interrupts her, and sets about ‘his watch and ward 
with prodigious energy and wit. The wit is not all on 
his side. When he observes, 
‘*T know ye are perverse, and ever wish, 

Maugre my wholesome admonitions, 

To run obliquely like the bishop at chess, 

But I'll cry ‘ check’ to ye, I warrant ye 

I'll prove a ‘ stalemate’ to ye,”’ 
Amoret remarks, ‘‘ My mate is stale enough,”’ and is sent 
to bed. 


* * * 


Act II. discovers Devil stationed in starlight before 
the door of Magus’s cottage, “‘ attir’d in a cap and gown ”’; 
and sure enough, he hears someone approaching. 
Devil resolves to personate Amoret, and the lawyer 
Antonio is deceived. He thinks Amoret unexpectedly 
cold, but, as the successful Devil orders, he goes into the 
cottage. Next appears Pharmaceutus, an apothecary, also 
seeking Amoret, and equally cheated by the imposture. 
While they talk, Antonio looks out, and there is a 
** situation ’? between the two gallants, into which one 
Stephanio blunders, roaring, 

‘* Blood and thunder, messmates, 

It seems I’ve run aground here.”’ 
But he is not the last of the lovers. Enter also Angulo, 
an astronomer; Campano, a soldier; and Benedict, a monk. 
The conflict deepens, till the pseudo-Amoret appeals for 
peace, and a little music inside the cottage. 


Within (Act III.) is food and wine. ‘* Fair Amoret ” 
in the hocd receives much flattery, and keeps them all in 
play. Magus reappears at the door of his cottage, in the 
early morning; the suitors all take cover; Devil emerges, 
and unfolds himself. Magus is still suspicious :— 

‘“How now, my Hellish Minister, dark child 

Of bottomless Hades ; what rude waggery, 

What jejune undigested joke is this? 

To quilt thy fuscous haunches with the flounc’d, 

Frilled, finical delicacy of female dress. 

How hast thou dar’d to girdle thy brown sides 

And prop thy monstrous vertebre with stays? 

Speak out, thou petticoated Solecism.”’ 
Hearing the explanation, Magus consents to wait outside 
until he receives Devil’s signal; and Devil, still acting 
** Amoret,’’ returns to the room where the intended victims 
are lurking. But—here the manuscript ends abruptly. 


* * a 


Ingenious construction like this, and a central motive 
running clearly through so many variations of incident, 
seldom come from a poet fourteen years old, and it was 
no mere paternal vanity that Jed old Dr. Tennyson to 
preserve the play. It is a definite work, planned and 
provided. Dr. Tennyson ‘“ thought that it showed 
evidence of a wide range of reading, a power of drawing 
character, and an extraordinary variety of knowledge on 
many subjects remarkable in a youth of that age.’? The 
young in the days of George IV. were a learned tribe. 
They may have filled their heads with a queer miscellany 
of the medieval and the progressive, but they were 


considerably expert in what is called general know- 
ledge. It was the time of ‘“‘ What is a Comet, 
Papa? ’”? and of Hort’s ‘ Pantheon.’”? The Zodiac 
and the steam-engine were both in going order. 


Young Tennyson, singularly quick in seizing on points of 
natural history or physics or heraldry or law for the pur- 
poses of the fancy, had no difficulty in keeping up a vivid 
dialogue page after page. The vis comica, which afterwards 
in great measure deserted him, carried this learning 
through his play as a juggler carries balls on a billiard cue. 


* * * 


The rapid accumulation of witty aptitudes in ‘ The 
Devil and the Lady ”’ may be illustrated in the following 
lines :— 

ANTONIO. 
What! thou fulsome scrag! 
Would’st thou make love with that untoward chin 
Hook’d and turn’d upwards like a Chinese shoe? 
PHARMACEUTUS. 
Beshrew my heart but thou art wondrous mad, 
Mad as a March hare, and as hot as Cowhage, 
Without molasses. 
DEVIL. 
Peace, Antonio! 
Why, thou art eighty, man, by Reaumur’s scale, 
And more than twice as much by Fahrenheit... . 
Since the whole work is a jest, and a most artful, intel- 
lectual, and realistic jest, we should not expect to 
encounter in it much of the romantic sweetness, distinct 
and sustained, that was Tennyson’s appeal a few years 
later. Occasionally the boy seems parodying the man, and 
far-off ‘* Idylls ”’ blush to be so abused :— 
‘* Whereat I tripp’d him up and laid him prone 
Holding close conference with his Mother Earth 
About the damage of his splinter’d nose. . . .”’ 


The wits of the eighties and nineties scarcely did it better. 
But there are also in the comedy vignettes by the author 
of ** Tithonus ”? :— 
‘* Like some young Ashwood when the argent Moon 
Looks in upon its many silver stems.”’ 


EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY INTERIOR 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Mme. d’Epinay. Translated, 
with an Introduction, by E. G. ALLINGHAM. (Routledge. 
12s. 6d.) 


Mr. ALLINGHAM had before him a task of considerable dis- 
cretion, when he settled down to produce this volume. He 
has solved his duties in the easiest, which is perhaps after 
all the best way. Yet this easy solution has considerable 
drawbacks. 

Mme. d’Epinay’s ‘‘ Memoirs"’ are not all of a piece. 
They were published first in three volumes in 1818, when 
they created a considerable sensation, and there the matter 
rested till 1881, when MM. Perey and Maugras published the 
letters of the Abbé Galiani, in Naples, to Mme. d’Epinay, 
with what was at that moment known of her letters to him. 
Then in 1883 MM. Perey and Maugras came on the com- 
plete manuscript in the Archives, and discovered that 
the original ‘‘ Memoirs "’ were but an arbitrary selection 
from the whole work. Then they published a supplementary 
volume which they called ‘‘ La jeunesse de Mme. d’Epinay.” 
This volume is just as much part of Mme. d’Epinay’s 
memoirs as is the original edition. Then, in 1906, they 
published *‘ Les derniéres années de Mme. d’Epinay,”’ which 
consists of a mass of miscellaneous papers and correspon- 
dence, which she never incorporated into memoirs. Finally, 
in 1929, the letters of Mme. d’Epinay, written to the Abbé 
Galiani between 1769 and 1772 were discovered in Naples 
and published at Bari by Laterza and Sons. Thus we see 
that the rather arbitrary volumes published in 1818 as the 
Memoirs of Mme. d’Epinay form but a small proportion of 
the materials extant for her life. Mr. Allingham has con- 
tented himself with a compressed version of the 1818 edition, 
and perhaps any attempt to cover more ground, even if he 
had confined himself to the two supplementary volumes of 
MM. Peret and Maugras, would have either landed him in 
considerable confusion or dragged out his labours to a length 
English readers would have judged excessive. Within his 
limits he has done his work well. If he has on occasion 
sacrificed elegance to vivacity, his was probably a choice of 
evils ; and certainly the main features of Mme. d’Epinay’s 
tormented existence up till and including her famous quarrel 
with Rousseau can be found in this version. 

Still Mme. d’Epinay gains by length, perhaps because 
she is not quite great enough to stand alone. She describes 
a whole society in the middle of the eighteenth century: first 
of all her own family, then her husband, his family and all 
her ‘‘ in-laws,’’ then her admirers, lovers and friends, and 
finally her children. When we have at length got through 
the volumes (and lighter reading could hardly be imagined) 
we seem to have sliced our way through a great block of the 
eighteenth century. For there is about nearly everything 
she wrote a coolness and solidity surprising in one of her 
excitable and rather hesitating temperament. We live in 
her house and share her angers and her loves, her disap- 
pointments and her quarrels. Her book, in which an 
element of fiction is admittedly present (she gives everyone 
false names) reads like a gentler counterpart to ‘ Les 
liaisons dangereuses.’’ Certainly Mme. d’Epinay was 
always engaged in the most dangerous liaisons, with her 
spendthrift, dissolute husband, with her lover Francueil, with 
her would-be lover, the difficult and dictatorial Duclos, with 
the umbrageous and impossible Rousseau, and finally with 
Grimm, who brought her some sort of lasting happiness, 
though he was not very expansive and was as dictatorial 
as Duclos. The scene is varied by, her life in Switzerland 
(where she went for treatment under Doctor Tronchin), her 
friendship with Voltaire, and her endless disappointments 
over her feckless but lovable son. 

The ‘‘ Memoirs ’’ were compiled in two sections, in 1757 
during the first absence of Grimm, and then in 1763 when 
she gives her own account of her quarrels with Rousseau 
as a reply to his ‘‘ Confessions,’’ which the Inventor of the 
modern mind was busy reading aloud in Parisian drawing- 
rooms. They do not appear to have been intended for 


publication. Stopping in 1763, they can tell us nothing 
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much about Switzerland and Voltaire, little about Diderot, 
not overmuch about Grimm, nothing about the Abbé Galiani, 
and nothing about her children when grown up. They deal 
in fact with the early part of her life, and her later life 
is in some ways the more important. But naturally they 
deal at great length with the Rousseau affair, a story of 
infinite complication and inconceivable squalor. Rous- 
seauists and Epinists exist to-day. Mr. Allingham is sensible 
about it in his introduction, and Mr. Lytton Strachey has 
reviewed the latest material at some length in his ‘‘ Books 
and Characters.’”” Mme. d’Epinay and Diderot, who were 
both meddlers by nature, misunderstood Rousseau and mis- 
handled the whole affair. At the same time Rousseau was 
such a prey to inferiority complex and persecution mania, 
that he was impossible to deal with. The ultimate wisdom 
was probably with Grimm, who was perhaps rather jealous 
of Rousseau and held that no one should ever show kind- 
ness to anybody. It always leads to unpleasantness. On this 
note the memoirs close. Her youth is over, her health is 
beginning to fail, and a wiser maturity is at hand. Her 
nineteenth-century editors are a trifle too glad to get away 
from her early ‘‘ errors” and her frivolous friends. Less 
stern moralists will not grow so easily tired of the way in 
which she muddled her love-affairs or of her lively friends, 
too often doomed to an early death, Mme. de Jully, Mme. 
d’Houdetot, Mme. de Maupeou, Mile. d’Etté, and others. 
At times one almost generates a little sympathy for 
M. d’Epinay, hopeless as he was, and for his desire to get 
away from a family which always fell upon him en masse, 
that he might waste his substance with those terrible 
Verriéres girls. What a life everyone led! They were 
always in a difficulty of some kind, always trying to do the 
right thing, and somehow never succeeding. The fact is 
they could never stop being in love for a single instant, and 
had too great a desire to discuss the smallest variation of 
their emotional states with the first person they met. The 
result was the inevitable quarrel. Mme. d’Epinay’s memoirs 
illustrate the dangers of gossip. 
FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
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NOVELS 

The Maurizius Case. By JACOB WASSERMANN. (Allen & Unwin. 
10s.) 

Five Sisters. By VIOLET KAZARINE. (Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 

Time Gentlemen! Time! By NoRAH HOoOwuLt. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 

Turn Back the Leaves. By E. M. DELAFIELD. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) 

Dandelion Days, By HENRY WILLIAMSON. (Faber & Faber. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Aloe. By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. (Constable. 15s.) 


THE mental strength which Herr Wassermann shows in his 
new novel ** The Maurizius Case’ puts him on a par with 
the engineer of a fine viaduct or the successful composer of 
afugue. There are four main characters, von Andergast, an 
Attorney-General, his son Etzel, a boy of sixteen, the convict 
Maurizius, sentenced to imprisonment for life by von 
Andergast two years before Etzel’s birth, and Waremme, 
once the friend of Maurizius and witness for the Crown in 
his trial. Von Andergast, a man of great rigidity of 
character and complete confidence in his own infallibility, 
has divorced and banished his wife and is bringing up 
Etzel under careful supervision. He is the father-king-god 
type constantly reappearing in literature, reinforced here 
with Teutonic insignia. The story traces the gradual 
undermining of his self-confidence. He goes back upon his 
own judgment, he questions his own beliefs and becomes 
almost a normal human being, but at the price of mental and 
physical disintegration. The essential brittleness of von 
Andergast is well conceived. Etzel’s part, once one has 
described his father, scarcely needs to be told. He stands for 
the revolt of intelligent and humane youth against com- 
promise and obscurantism—personified for him in his father. 
He has discovered some of the facts about Maurizius, and 
is convinced of his innocence. He runs away from home, 
hides in Berlin, and seeks out Waremme, and does not leave 
him until he has extracted a confession of perjury. He 
returns, knowing nothing of the effect that his departure 
has had upon von Andergast, or of the release of Maurizius, 
to discover that Waremme’s confession is of no value, 
and the rehabilitation of Maurizius out of the question. The 
tragic story of Maurizius himself, his wife, and his sister-in- 
law and her seducer Waremme, thrusts itself up through 
the story of von Andergast and Etzel, and might have over- 
whelmed it in hands less capable than Herr Wassermann’s. 
And within the Maurizius story itself lies the description of 
penal servitude, the emotional core of the book. Structur- 
ally in comparison with ‘‘ The Maurizius Case ”’ a book like 
“The Forsyte Saga’’ is a mere row of sand castles. But 
greatly as one may admire the workmanship of the book, 
it is possible to read the promise of a further volume about 
Etzel without very much pleasure. The author has unusual 
scope, unusually varied knowledge and experience, but not 
more than average depth of understanding. It is impossible 
to judge from a translation all his qualities as a writer, but 
I should be surprised to discover that the original work 
possesses characteristics of style more striking than lucidity 
and vigour. He can carry the reader through this immensely 
long book without wearying him. But that is not nearly 
enough. ‘t The Maurizius Case ’’ ought to excite, it ought to 
have done more than excite—force the reader on and on, 
faster and faster until the very mind sweats. 

Herr Wassermann is among the few post-war novelists 
with large themes on hand. He has these large themes 
because he has beliefs. He sees humanity moving towards 
something, and conceives the conflict between von Andergast 
and his son as new and significant for this age. To the 
large majority of novelists to-day all such themes and con- 
flicts seem old and worn. They look at life rather differently, 
and besides, a long book takes a long time to write, and 
one might die before finishing it. Mrs. Kazarine seems to 
me to belong to this large majority, though her talents mark 
her off from it. Her publishers in the intelligent and just 
blurb (such blurbs are almost as rare as good books) men- 
tion Katherine Mansfield and Tchehov, and the comparison 
with Tchehov has obviously been forestalled by the authoress 
in her title. But she never claims that humanity is pitiable, 
as Tchehov always did, nor is she interested in bluebottles 
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or lamps or gingerbread for their own sakes. She is like 
both Tchehov and Katherine Mansfield, and like many poets, 
in that she finds life at any one moment very much the 
same as life at any other moment, and every moment 
fascinating but damnably elusive. There must be a series 
of moments, possibly extending over months and years, in a 
story, and people will at least eat and drink, fall in love, 
grow old and die. But even so we are to all intents and 
purposes among what the physicists call those primary 
laws of nature which are indifferent to the direction of time. 
The last moment is as good as the first moment, or as bad, 
and the first moment is as final as the last moment. A 
description of the story of ‘‘ Five Sisters *’ could only mis- 
lead the prospective reader into supposing it an Aldous 
Huxley novel stripped of speculations and theories. As in 
life one may be shocked by the behaviour and morals of 
strangers, standing out as they do, garish and isolated from 
personality, but never shocked similarly by one’s friends, 
so in this book of Mrs. Kazarine’s, the characters become 
one’s intimates too soon to be called in question for their 
actions. I hope Mrs. Kazarine is writing another novel, 
which will be longer and even better, but I am afraid that 
—while Herr Wassermann will never come to an end of his 
plots, themes, and subjects—she may easily find that there 
is nothing much more for her to say. 

Miss Hoult’s new book is disappointingly like one of 
her clever short stories put out to board with a good fic- 
tional wet-nurse until it grew to 314 pages. She describes 
the breaking-up of a small family in a London suburb owing 
to the dipsomania of the once quite satisfactory husband and 
father, and describes it with Crabbe-like carefulness and 
exactitude. We are shown all sides of the case—what it is 
like to be Edna Carmichael waiting up for the drunkard’s 
return (little Norman is sick all over his bed, and she washes 
out the sheets in the scullery while she waits) ; what it is 
like to be Willy Carmichael, with a hard, cold, unsympa- 
thetic, nagging beast of a wife at home, a woman who 
would take the last sixpence out of your pocket while you 
were asleep; what it is like to be little Madge or little 
Norman and have to stay at home all day because there is 
no money to pay the school fees. Four wretched suburban 
beetles are caught inside a trap of poverty, hatred, and fear, 
and are running round and round looking for a way out. 
In her enthusiasm for realism Miss Hoult practically gets 
in beside them, which is a pity. There is no reason why 
a dull, sordid story about commonplace, unhappy people 
should not become a good novel. If the author allows his 
own mind and imagination to permeate the subject, the 
sordid is illuminated by implied contrasts, and the creation 
of an artistically satisfying work made possible. But 
nothing of this sort happens in ‘‘ Time Gentlemen! Time! ”’ 
It makes a better tract than novel, and I would almost as 
soon spend a week-end with the Carmichaels as re-read it. 

The title of Miss Delafield’s new book is admirably 
chosen. ‘‘ Turn Back the Leaves "’ is the story of the Floyds, 
an English Roman Catholic family, between 1890 and 1929, 
with the narrative focused in such a way that from 1914 
onwards the characters gradually become more and more 
blurred. At the end we have completely lost sight of some, 
and others we can scarcely recognize, while the early years 
of the century are described with clarity and with a sym- 
pathy which Georgians rarely show towards Edwardians. 
The childhood of Stella, the daughter of Lady Floyd by her 
lover, is given in disproportionate detail, and Miss Delafield 
has a curious way of never quite clinching anything she 
writes about, but she is one of the few established novelists 
whose work continues to be as good as it has ever been. 

‘‘ Dandelion Days” (a rewritten novel) continues the 
story of Willie Maddison’s boyhood which began in ‘ The 
Beautiful Years.” This is more interesting than ‘‘ The 
Beautiful Years,’ and the descriptions of the school are 
amusing in some parts and credible in others. But it is 
still far too long and detailed and too full of the wonder of 
Nature. ‘The Aloe,’ an early version of Katherine 
Mansfield’s best and best-known story ‘‘ Prelude,’’ is now 
published as a literary curiosity, which duty it fulfils by 
not being nearly as good as ‘ Prelude.” 

Lyw LL. IRVINE. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS 


Loeb Library: Arrian, Anabasis Alexandri, Books I.-IV., trans- 
lated by E. I. Rosson. Plato, Timaeus, Critias, Cleitophon, 
Menexenus, Episties, translated by R. G. BurRy. Aristotle, 
The Physics, translated by W. WICKSTEED and F. M. CORN- 
FORD. L. Annaeus Florus and Cornelius Nepos, translated by 
E, S. FORSTER and J. C. ROLFE. Livy, Vol. V., Books XXI.- 
XXII., translated by B. O. FosTER. Ovid, The Art of Love, 
and Other Poems, translated by J. H. MozLey. (Heinemann. 
10s. each.) 

Titus Lucretius Carus on the Nature of Things. Translated by 
THOMAS JACKSON. (Oxford: Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) 

The Aeneid of Virgil. Literally translated into English Blank 
Verse by T. H. DELABERE May. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Gaius Valerius Catullus, Translated by JAck LINDSAY. With 
Woodcuts by LIONEL ELLIS. Edition limited to 325 copies. 
(Fanfrolico Press. Six guineas.) 


THE translation of what remains of the literature of Greece 
and Rome is one of our oldest industries, and to judge from 
the above remarkable list, the demand for new translations 
must still be pretty brisk. At first sight, viewing this 
collection of volumes upon one’s table, one can hardly 
avoid surprise and interrogation: who reads them? and 
what precise object are they intended to serve? Here at 
once one begins to make distinctions. The object of the 
Loeb Library is clear to see; its mere scale lends it a 
grandeur. Eventually we shall have in these admirably 
edited, translated, and handy volumes a complete uniform 
translation of all the Greek and Latin writers. The transla- 
tions differ, of course, in merit, but when you open a Loeb 
classic you expect to get a good text and a sober, scholarly, 
accurate prose translation—and you are very rarely disap- 
pointed. The present batch is a good sample, but two of 
them deserve a special word. No translator could be set a 
harder task than that presented by Plato’s ‘‘ Timaeus”’ or 
Aristotle’s ‘*‘ Physics.’’ In both cases the immense diffi- 
culties have been met with a very considerable measure of 
success, and it is perhaps no coincidence that two of the 
translators come from Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
for so many years Plato and Aristotle were expounded by 
Dr. Henry Jackson and Mr. Archer-Hind. It should, how- 
ever, be added that in the case of the ‘‘ Physics ’’ Mr. Corn- 
ford took over a half-completed task from Dr. Wicksteed 
only when illness and death compelled the latter to relin- 
quish it. 

As regards the other books, the object they serve is not 
so clear. Mr. Jackson's is one of innumerable prose trans- 
lations of Lucretius. It has merit, but we do not think that 
it can compete with Munro. Its claim to distinction is that 
Mr. Jackson has modelled every sentence in iambic form. 
He claims that he thereby preserves something of the “ tense 
force and tireless energy’ of the original. Unfortunately 
it also suffers from the defect of monotony afflicting all 
prose which can easily be chopped into blank verse. Mr. 
May has chosen the other alternative of plumping straight 
for blank verse in his translation of the ‘‘ Aeneid.’’ This is 
really a revised version of a translation which appeared in 
1902. To translate the ‘‘Aeneid ’’ into either verse or prose is 
an impossible business, and that, one must suppose, is why 
so many people attempt it. Mr. May’s translation is as good 
as the average, but one has only to open it at random to 
see that the verbal subtleties upon which Virgilian poetry 
is founded must inevitably be missed in a verse translation. 
For instance, consider the lines on the very first page :— 

‘* Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine leso 
Quidve dolens regina deum tot volvere casus 
Insignem pietate virum, tot adire labores 
Inpulerit. Tantene animis celestibus ire ?”’ 
The whole of the first sentence is built round the word 
‘‘inpulerit,’’ and the position in line four which gives it 
such tremendous emphasis—but nothing of this appears in 
the translation :— 
‘““O Muse, tell o’er the causes now for me, 
How wronged in deity, or how chagrined, 
The queen of gods compelled a man renowned... .” 

Mr. Lindsay is no more successful in his verse transla- 
tions of Catullus. We cannot believe that anyone who had 
not read the original would be able to get the slightest 
glimmer of its beauty from his translation of, for instance,, 
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the Sirmio poem. The book is very well printed and bound, 
but something of its price is, we imagine, to be paid for the 
luxuriant female charms in Mr. Ellis’s woodcuts. 


HEAVY GOING 


Elizabethan and Other Essays. By Sir SIDNEY LEE. (Clarendon 
Press, Milford. 18s.) 


Ir is uncharitable to speak unkindly of a work of piety, for 
such is this collection of Sidney Lee’s writings made by 
Dr. F. S. Boas. Yet it is difficult to do otherwise, for though 
there is nothing to object to in what Lee said, within limits, 
there is so little to praise. The reader wades through these 
heavy pages (at least the conscientious reviewer does) more 
and more gasping for air as the loaded periods unroll them- 
selves, till the critical faculty is stifled in the atmosphere of 
academic safety. Not a spark of humour enlivens the scene, 
no flash of imagination yeasts the dull dough. One agrees 
—the vital issue has not been touched ; one disagrees—but 
what is there to disagree about? A worthy man, a learned 
man, a solid man, who did much good in his day. By all 
means let him rest in peace. 

‘‘ The popular apothegm that the poet is born and not 
made needs much qualification before it can be credited 
with truth.” Yes, yes—what a boiled phrase, but never 
mind—how right! how ‘circumspect and right’’! ‘* The 
originality of genius,’’ we read on, ‘‘ is no mere spontaneous 
emanation or exhalation of the poet’s mind.’’ No, no, we 
agree ; how could it be so? ‘‘A discriminating brevity is 
a law of the right biographic method—a brevity graduated 
by considerations on the one hand of the genuine importance 
of the theme or career, and on the other of the genuine 
value and interest of the biographic material.’’ And so 
the drone goes on, even when Lee has something interesting 
to say: ‘*‘ Though Shakespeare in Caliban makes a large 
generalization from the data of aboriginal habit which lay 
at his disposal, he at many points reproduces with literal- 
ness the common experience of Europeans in their first 
encounters with aboriginal inhabitants of newly discovered 
lands.’’ How did a man, we ask ourselves, intimate as he 
was with English letters, come to write page after page of 
such dreadful jargon? Could he have understood what art 
or literature were really about? Did he ever deal with the 
live thing, or only with a fantastic array of gibing skeletons? 

There is plenty of erudition, or research even, in this 
book, which covers a range of subjects. The Elizabethan 
essays deal with ‘t Shakespeare’s Art’’; ‘‘ Ovid and Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets,’’ perhaps the most interesting in the book ; 
‘* Shakespeare and the Renaissance,’’ which is full of 
scholarly lore; ‘‘The American Indian in Elizabethan 
Literature,’”’ and so on. There are two lectures on bio- 
graphy, of which he had considerable practical experience, 
and others on the teaching of English in the Universities. 
There is, of course, matter in these pages, and it is a pity 
that someone could not go through them, extract the metal 
from the dross, and present it shortly, lucidly, and in read- 
able English. There is, for instance, the warning that 
Shakespeare’s life cannot be reconstructed from his plays. 
But what is the value of this sort of thing? 

‘A current popular fallacy would represent all men of 
poetic genius as despising the prosaic and conventional aim 
of making a livelihood. I have heard it argued that Shake- 
speare could not have written good plays because he made 
good bargains with theatrical managers and saved money. 
There are, of course, notorious examples of poets proving 
bad economists, of poets living and dying in heartrending 
poverty. Rarely are the profits of literature great, and the 
artistic temperament has been known to be incapable not 
only of comprehending the value of money when earned, 
but, worse still, even of earning any money at all. On the 
other hand, the examples of men of immense power in the 
highest field of literary effort proving efficient and rigorous 
men of business are so numerous that there is nothing in 
the fully attested information regarding Shakespeare's busi- 
ness aptitude to rouse the smallest surprise.” 

And it goes on, though there is no need to give more 
than a sentence to that not very profound idea ; but then 
Lee does not seem to have known what his erudition was 
for, what, especially, it was supposed to illuminate, and 
therefore had no principle to guide him in selecting his 
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material. One is tempted to say that by far the best part 
of the book is the excellent and graceful introduction by Dr. 
Boas, though the prospect of pleasure it holds out is dis- 
appointed on entering the body of the text. 

BonaMy DosREE. 


ASPECTS OF AFRICA 
dJu-ju and Justice in Nigeria, By FRANK Hives. (Lane. 12s. 6d.) 
Africa As | Have Known It. By R. C. F. MAUGHAM, C.B.E., 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., etc. (Murray. 2is.) 
People of the Small Arrow. By J. H. DRIBERG. With drawings 
by PEARL BINDER. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


AMONG the types of men engaged in African colonial service 
there are three roughly exemplified by these three authors. 
There is the simple but enterprising and resolute man of 
action, who loves adventure, st@nds no nonsense, does his 
duty, and is, on the whole, a just beast: he may usually 
be recognized by his fair moustache and khaki shorts, and 
the C.B.E. or C.M.G. which he carries in his knapsack. 
There is the higher sort of administrative mind, often 
equally experienced in practical affairs, but more statesman- 
like and with a wider range altogether, more various oppor- 
tunities and more brains. And then there is a much rarer 
and quite different type, the man of passion, who is richer 
in imagination, more a humanist, perhaps with a touch 
of the poetic or scientific, or both, and who is apt some- 
times to find himself at variance with those who believe in 
gradually walloping the erring Bantu a step nearer toa 
visionary future of churches, banks, and hospitals. Our 
attention is accordingly engaged by Messrs. Hives, 
Maugham, and Driberg. 

The first of these gentlemen, who was a district com- 
missioner in Nigeria when that country was very much 
less developed than it is now, was known to the natives as 
‘‘The Seorpion.’’ The significance of this was: ‘* Leave 
him alone and he won’t hurt you, but touch him and look 
out.”” Mr. Hives’s narrative is told with admirable direct- 
ness, perhaps because it was taken down by an amanuensis. 
Disgusting, thrilling, and authentic, it makes informing 
reading, and deserves attention. These tales of human 
heads simmering in stew-pots, of crocodiles fed for years 
on kidnapped children, of hideous sexual rites and cruelties, 
are highly seasoned with the effluvia of carrion, but for- 
tunately the author’s level-headedness and good humour 
help to relieve the heavy fetor of darkest Africa. A ghost 
story and a tale of the powers of suggestion are remarkable. 
Mr. Hives was adroit and persevering in the substitution of 
justice for ju-ju, and we instinctively take off our hat to 
him as a pioneer out for order rather than gain. 

Mr. Maugham will also, as his publisher puts it, ‘‘ make 
imperialists proud,’’ though we had fondly imagined pride 
and Imperialism (with a capital I) to be synonymous in 
any case. The book is a typical higgledy-piggledy record of 
an African career, as ‘‘ administrator, consul, and sports- 
man.’’ Its main contents are an account of Mr. Maugham’s 
experiences in British Central Africa in the nineties, a 
retelling of the outline of the history of Portuguese coloniza- 
tion along the East Coast, and some information about 
Liberia, that fantastic Republic of champagne, frock-coats, 
human vampires, damp heat, and total inefficiency. Mr. 
Maugham’s chapter on the natives throws no new light on 
its subject. His views on native education are sound, and 
he contradicts the commonly held opinion that all is well 
in West Africa, where, he says, ‘ the. outcome of our ill- 
conceived efforts has been merely to produce in the native 
a growing feeling of thanklessness, suspicion, and hostility.” 
It is likely that the French will be found, in the long run, 
to have more successfully solved the problem of the de- 
tribalized native, for they offer, not a hymn-book and colour 
bar, but the prospect of a real citizenship. 

Mr. Driberg is not concerned with that problem, but 
with the everyday life of the Didinga, a pastoral people who 
inhabit the mountainous region of the Sudan bordering on 
Abyssinia. They take their name, ‘‘ People of the Small 
Arrow,” from the instrument which they use for bleeding 
their cattle. In view of the increasingly disintegrating effect 
of European influence on primitive communities this book 
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presents in an unusual way a picture of secluded tribal 
life. By means of a series of sketches and stories the author 
has produced a kind of saga in miniature. With war and 
famine, sacrifice and propitiation, legend and pean, love 
and death, a film of savage life passes before our eyes. 
But it is more than a film; it is invested with the inward 
light of sympathetic understanding ; the characters are 
thought of as creatures of flesh and blood, and over the 
whole there hangs the ghost of what was once described as 
‘*that indescribable something which characterizes all 
African landscapes—something intensely melancholy, brood- 
ing apd ominous, as if some terrible event were held in 
suspense.’’ Perhaps that atmosphere is a matter of light 
and air, of flora and fauna ; perhaps it is somehow produced 
by the dark reflections of the past, the ruthlessness of taboo, 
and the uncertainty of the future; whatever it is, Mr. 
Driberg has managed to suggest it between the covers of a 
book, and that is not a negligible feat. ‘‘ People of the 
Smal] Arrow "’ may be summed up as a set of unsentimental 
idylls loin des blondes. The decorations by Miss Binder are 
characteristically whimsical. 
WILLIAM PLOMER. 


A BOON TO STUDENTS 


A Bibliography of Naval History. By G. E. 
(Routledge. 25s.) 


MANWARING, 


Iv would be difficult to exaggerate the debt which all students 
of naval history will owe to Mr. Manwaring for the latest 
result of his unwearied and discriminating industry in 
research. Nor will its utility be confined to facilitating the 
labours of specialists. Naval history is inseparable, especi- 
ally in the earlier periods, from the general literature of the 
sea ; it continually impinges upon the province of the social 
or political historian. Mr. Manwaring has, judiciously, 
cast his net wide, as is shown by such subject-headings as 
‘* Convict Ships,’’ ‘‘ Fisheries, ‘‘ Maritime and Naval Law,” 
‘* Naval Songs and Ballads,”’ ‘‘ Naval Customs and Super- 
stitions,” ‘‘ Navigation and Nautical Instruments,”’ ‘‘ Pirates 
and Privateers,’ ‘‘ Ship Models,’ and ‘ Ship-Money.” 
Students, historians, journalists, or novelists, in search of 
facts, arguments, or local colour, should find the volume an 
invaluable guide. 

As Mr. Manwaring explains in his introduction, this is 
not a bibliography of individual printed books: these are 
already covered by the subject indexes in big libraries and 
by previously published bibliographies, duly listed here. 
Mr. Manwaring’s object is to facilitate the tracking down of 
the vast mass of material scattered in periodicals and 
magazines ; in the Transactions of Learned Societies ; in 
prefaces and introductions to books, whose titles often give 
no hint as to the value of their prolegomena ; in collections 
of tracts and pamphlets ; in special sections of works like 
the Victoria County Histories ; and in unpublished manu- 
scripts. He does not pretend to have covered this vast field 
exhaustively ; but he has given references to at least seven 
hundred manuscripts, and, on a rough estimate, to over 
two thousand printed sources. An absolutely chance open- 
ing of the book illustrates its range, by giving references to 
important naval material, not only in such likely sources 
as the Pepysian MSS. and the ‘‘ United Service Magazine,” 
but in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the Harleian Miscellany, Archeologia, and the ‘* Art 
Journal.’’ The period covered is from the earliest times to 
just after the Battle of Trafalgar. ’ 

This mass of material is admirably arranged. A pre- 
liminary list of subject-headings, with very full cross- 
references, makes it easy to turn up any point, upon which 
information is required, in Part II., the ‘t Subject "’ section, 
where the author’s name, and short title will be found. It 
is then only the work of a moment to refer to Part I., 
‘* Authors,’’ which gives the full title, the source in which 
the article may be found, or the repository and number of 
the manuscript. Biographical material is collected in 
Part I. under the name of the subject, with cross-references 
to authors. Battles and Expeditions are collected in Part II. 
under reigns (again wih full cross-referencing), in order to 
facilitate the study of special periods. Repeated tests leave 
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no doubt as to the excellence of the method, which is fully 
explained in the Introduction. 

Mr. Manwaring tells us that the work has occupied a 
great deal of his leisure for many years. We can well 
believe it. His reward will lie in the deep gratitude of all 
who share, in any degree, his enthusiasm for maritime 
history. A word of praise is due also to the publishers and 
printers for a book it is most pleasant to handle and to use. 

C. ERNEST FAYLE. 


DR. WHITEHEAD’S METAPHYSIC 


Process and Reality. By A. N. WHITEHEAD. (Cambridge 
University Press. 18s.) 


PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD competes with Mr. Russell for the title 
of our leading English philosopher. In an age which looks 
with suspicion upon constructive systems of metaphysics as 
disguised personal statements, and conceives the task of 
philosophy to be the piecemeal solution of special problems, he 
has had the temerity to elaborate an original and compre- 
hensive metaphysic. 

In view of the generally recognized importance of Pro- 
fessor Whitehead’s work, a few remarks on his manner and 
method may not be inappropriate. When I first read a book 
by Professor Whitehead I understand very little of it, a 
circumstance which produces a feeling of diffidence in regard 
to my own intellectual powers and a heightened respect for 
those of the author. I re-read, and, although I understand 
more than I did before, much still remains obscure. Other 
philosophers appear for the most part to understand Professor 
Whitehead no better than I do, and though mindful of his 
great contemporary reputation, I am reminded also of the 
fact that it has been largely acquired in a country where 
men’s admiration for an author increases in proportion 
as their comprehension diminishes, and I begin to wonder 
whether it is entirely my fault that I understand so little. 

Professor Whitehead is a very eloquent writer with a 
considerable gift of phrase-making. ‘‘ Philosophy may not 
neglect the multifariousness of the world—the fairies dance 
and Christ is nailed to the Cross’; ‘‘ The Church rendered 
unto God the attributes which belonged exclusively to 
Cesar,’’ are a couple of phrases taken at random from his 
latest book. But he is excessively and, to my mind, unneces- 
sarily obscure. In part this obscurity is due to his invention 
of a special vocabulary ; novel words occur of which the 
connotation is not always precise, nor is it always clear 
that more familiar words would not have served as well. 
But Professor Whitehead’s peculiar language is not the only 
reason why he is so difficult to read. In considering a 
difficult work it is necessary to distinguish between the ex- 
pression of obscurity and obscurity of expression. The 
former is pardonable—there is no reason that I know of 
why the nature of the universe should necessarily be such 
as to be readily intelligible to a twentieth-century mind—but 
the latter, which is the result of bad craftsmanship, is not. It 
is the first business of a writer, especially a writer on philo- 
sophy, to make himself plain, and Professor Whitehead 
simply does not do this. Sentences like ‘‘ The defining 
characteristic of a living person is some definite type of 
hybrid prehensions transmitted from occasion to occasion 
of its existence,’’ are all too common. It is true that Pro- 
fessor Whitehead proceeds to define a ‘‘ hybrid prehension " 
for us as “the prehension by one subject of a conceptual 
prehension, or of an ‘impure’ prehension belonging to the 
mentality of another subject.” 

Professor Whitehead’s universe may perhaps be best 
conceived after the model of the works of a gigantic clock, 
every part of which interlocks with, determines, and is deter- 
mined by every other. There are, however, two important 
qualifications. First, the mode of being and of working of 
the interlocking contents is not that of pieces of mechanism, 
but of living and developing organisms ; secondly, the con- 
tents do not merely interlock, they interpenetrate each part 
mutually determining and being determined by not only the 
working but the being of each other part. This mutual deter- 
mination of being is Professor Whitehead’s famous doctrine 
of prehension. The contents of the world are of two types ; 
there are eternal objects static and changeless, bearing a 
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family likeness to Plato’s Forms except that they are spoken 
of as ‘** potential’ rather than ‘‘ actual,’’ and there is the 
flux of spatio-temporal events. The events ‘‘ prehend * and 
are ‘‘prehended by” the eternal objects which by con- 
ferring characteristics upon the flux, give the world its form 
and shape. Actual “‘entities’’ are the result, and every 
‘‘entity "’ ‘“‘includes the universe by reason of its deter- 
minate attitude to every element in the universe.’ Never- 
theless, in spite of its reflection or inclusion of everything 
else, it is a definite something different from other things. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the scheme is the 
function which Professor Whitehead attributes to the Deity. 
It is God who determines and regulates the intrusion of the 
eternal objects into the world of events, mediating and 
‘‘combining the actuality of what is temporal with the 
timelessness of what is eternal.”” One might almost say 
that the eternal objects are the instruments with which God 
fashions the world in the medium of space-time. But God 
is not himself unaffected by the process of reality ; indeed 
it is only in terms of the world’s reaction upon Him that His 
nature finds completion. Hence no event is lost, for it is 
eternally preserved by its prehension in God’s nature. To 
quote a striking phrase, ‘‘God tenderly saves the turmoil 
of the intermediate world by the completion of His own 
nature.”’ 

This is a bald summary of Professor Whitehead’s meta- 
physic. It is possible that as an account of the universe it 
is true, but not, I think, probable. It remains to do justice 
to the obvious merits of his work. There is great erudition, 
a richness and variety of culture, a comprehensiveness of 
method which takes history and poetry, art, literature as 
well as science and mathematics in its stride, and culls its 
illustrations indifferently from all the ages and all the 


civilizations. C. E. M. Joab. 
MIRABEAU 
The Stormy Life of Mirabeau. By HENRI DE JOUVENAL. (Harrap. 
10s. 6d.) 


BroGrapHy of this sort assumes the reader to be interested 
not so much in history as in its hero, who must be shown 
in action, There is therefore a continual hurly-burly both 
in the great man’s private life (with spicy details) and in his 
public life (with stirring scenes). This method is perhaps more 
applicable to Mirabeau and the Revolution than to any other 
person and period ; certainly the result is in this case very 
readable, and makes Mirabeau seem vivid and important. 
One has, however, to be suspicious of the way everything is 
made to centre round the great man selected; thus it is 
hard to believe that Mirabeau was the sole man who under- 
stood the Revolution, or that his financial ideas would be a 
valuable novelty to the modern world (page 172), or that it 
was he who started the Revolution by advising Calonne to 
call a National Assembly (page 166), or even that, if he had 
lived, he would have saved the Monarchy ; M. de Jouvenal 
shows that he was an object of extreme suspicion from his 
intimacy with the Queen, and it seems likely that he would 
have been guillotined as soon as any of the great leaders. 

But one must not think this insistence on drama and the 
hero merely misleading; it is a very necessary part of 
history. For instance, M. de Jouvenal succeeds in giving 
the reader an idea of what Mirabeau’s famous eloquence 
was like to listen to, and how it came to be so important ; 
more sober histories leave one quite in the dark about this 
very relevant matter. In the same way the pictures, mainly 
contemporary prints, are excellent, and there are many very 
amusing side-lights on what may be called social history. 
Mirabeau took refuge in 1784 with an English family ; the 
host wrote to his brother next day. 


‘He paid court so precipitously to Henrietta, whom he 
counted on subjugating in a week, so absolutely dumb- 


founded my John Bull of a wife who understands no more 
about the French than does Molly, the chambermaid, so 
horrified my little boy by caressing him, so completely dis- 
posed of me between luncheon and supper, so astonished all 
my friends, that I had great trouble in keeping peace in his 
vicinity.” 


He was “ recalled unexpectedly to the city " that morning. 
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CLOSED CIRCLES 


Ne Obliviscaris. By LADY FRANCES BALFOUR. Two vols. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 42s.) 
Letters of H. E. Luxmoore. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 


THE oppressive effect of a closed circle, whatever the extent 
of its radius, is shown by these two books. Lady 
Frances Balfour’s mind is imprisoned in the closed aristo- 
cratic circle, Mr. Luxmoore’s in the closed pedagogic circle 
ef Eton. It seems churlish to criticize books and minds with 
so much which is good and entertaining in them. Every Old 
Etonian will enjoy these letters of an Eton master, and so 
will all who can savour appreciatively that most national of 
all flaveurs in the rich pedagogic culture of Eton and the 
few ancient public schools which stand with Eton. But what 
a thick line, what an impassable barrier is drawn between it 
and the rest of the world! 

Lady Frances Balfour's circle is quite different. The 
radius is longer, but the barrier is even higher. Her father 
was Duke of Argyll, her mother, daughter of the Duke of 
Sutherland. She was brought up in that most ‘‘ exclusive " 
circle of mid-Victorian Whig aristocracy, enjoying all its 
advantages and imbibing all its prejudices. Ordinary people 
will regret that she has never taken the trouble to learn how 
to write the English (or Scottish) language, and her mind 
and pen are so erratic that it is usually difficult to know 
whom she is writing about, and impossible to keep pace with 
her chronology. But if one resigns oneself to her confused, 
impetuous, streng-willed, prejudiced, and _ well-stored 
memory, one can get a good deal of amusement from these 
two volumes. Here one meets besides all the grandes dames 
and the great gentlemen of the past a good many of the 
‘* great men '’—Tennyson and Watts and Burne-Jones. Per- 
haps the most interesting chapters are those which give an 
intimate picture of the Cecil and Balfour families which, 
after her marriage to Eustace Balfour, she came to know 
very well. But even more interesting is the picture of Lady 
Frances’s own mind. It has struggled manfully, but it has 
never got beyond the circle of Inverary Castle. There is a 
perpetual refrain of condemnation for anything which was 
not approved there between 1850 and 1880, except, one must 
add, for the cause of women's suffrage, in which Lady 
Frances was a noble and strenuous fighter. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


CALIBAN'’S DUPLICATE BRIDGE 
CONTEST (V.) 


HAND No. 9. 
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* KJ10743 © 9862 

9 K9Q ° 64 

© None °o KQ9863 
* KJ872 * 10 
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9 A832 

© AJ10754 
& A3 


HIS is perhaps the most difficult hand of the whole 
series. The bidding, as may be imagined, produced 
some rather startling results. 

At three tables, the initial call was One No Trump. I 
think that this is correct. The alternatives are: (1) One 
Diamond (with a view to ascertaining whether one’s partner 
has anything) ; (2) Three Diamonds; (3) Two No Trumps. 
1 regard all these as inferior. The One Diamond call may 
well be left in, and a possible game (to say nothing of a 
hundred Aces) thrown away. The same applies to the Three 
Diamond call. It may shut out the adverse Spades—if these 
There is no 


are not too strong—but at too high a price. 
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point in pre-empting in a minor suit unless one is pretty 
sure of game—and Z’s hand, for all its strength, has too 
many losing tricks in it. As for Two No Trumps, there is 
something to be said for it; but with two short suits, it 
involves too big a risk. 

At all three tables, A overcalled the No Trump with Two 
Spades. I believe the right call to be a pre-emptive one of 
Three Spades. Z has shown strength, and A has no 
Diamonds and is weak in Hearts. On the other hand, his 
hand, with a no-trumper on his right, ought to be worth 
from seven to eight tricks. On balance, therefore, he 
Should take a risk in the hope of closing the bidding. More- 
over, with Three Spades, he should, in fact, elose the 
bidding. B, with four trumps, will be well content to leave 
his partner alone ; and Z would be ill-advised to mention his 
Diamonds where there is the strongest possibility that he 
can save game out of hand. 

The Two Spade call led to diverse results. At one table, 
Z did call his Diamonds, was pushed too far and doubled, 
and lost 300 points. This Four Diamond call, for the reason 
mentioned above, is a very bad one. At one table, Y 
showed his Hearts, Z raised the contract to Four, and ZY 
went down 100. At the third table,Z called Three Diamonds, 
and A secured the contract at Three Spades. He contrived, 
moreover, to get home. 

There remains the table at which Z elected to make an 
initial bid of Three Diamonds. This ought, as we have 
seen,to lead to disaster ; but the luck was with Z and his 
partner. A called Three Spades ; Z called Four Diamonds ; 
A (unable to leave well alone—for the call was in a minor 
suit and he had three Kings sitting over a no-trumper) 
called Five Clubs ; Y doubled ; and A returned to the Spades 
and was doubled by Z. He went down two—his rash inter- 
vention, after Z’s Four Diamond call, costing him and his 
partner some 404 points, 





HAND No. 10. 

@ J1098 

9 AKQ 

® AQ3 

* KJ 10 
@¢ AKQ © 743 
9 31098 ° 765 
© KJ 10 © §742 
#¢ AQ2 #¢ 965 

@ 652 

© 432 

®o 965 

* 8743 


This, like hand No. 6, was ‘‘ faked up ”’ for the occasion, 
and to that extent my readers may be inclined to frown 
upon it. It represents, nevertheless, a rather amusing 
exercise, and it proved a very sore trial to those who were 
called upon to play it. 

The bidding, naturally enough, began in the same way 
at each table: Z, No Bid; A, One No Trump. (It is argu- 
able that A’s hand is worth an initial call of Two No 
Trumps, but, on balance, I am inclined to think not.) At 
each table, also, Y doubled A’s No Trump. With this 
decision, in spite of its unanimity, I do not agree. I believe 
that Y’s proper call is Two No Trumps. He has the No- 
Trumper on his right, and he can hardly expect (though, 
in fact, his gloomiest fears would be confirmed) that his 
partner holds a Yarborough. 

B, of course, passed at all tables. This hand thus pre- 
sented—and it was the only one out of twelve which did—the 
spectacle of one round’s complete unanimity in regard to 
the bidding at each of the tables participating. 

At this point, differences of opinion presented them- 
selves. At one table, Z—overcome by the prospect of having 
to make a declaration on a Yarborough—left in the double 
of One No Trump. He argued that even the loss of the 
game would not be so serious a disaster as might result 
from any declaration of his. This, of course, was very 
naughty of Z, and the defeat of the No Trump declaration 
by him and his partner was rather an unfortunate climax 
to his lapse. Virtue, in this hand, went unrewarded ; for 
Z ought to have called Two Clubs. 

At the other three tables, Z did call Two Clubs, and at 
two of them, A passed ; whereupon Y called two No Trumps. 
At the third table, A called Two No Trumps himself. I 
think A is better advised to leave the Two Clubs alone. In 
the upshot, the No Trump contract was defeated at every 
table. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


COURTAULDS—HOME RAILWAY 


HE security markets are in such a condition that 
} prices fall sharply when bad news is heard, and do 
not move when good news comes along. The bad 
news has predominated, and the graph of industrial share 
prices, based on the new Financia News index numbers, 
ijooks like a cross-section of the descent from Hampstead 
Heath. The Courtaulds report was the most depressing 
of the bad news. Readers of this page may remember 
that, in commenting on the over-production rampant in the 
artificial silk industry, we stated (THe Nation, January 
18th) that the policy of Courtaulds in cutting prices was 
to put the new and weaker British companies out of busi- 
ness, that this policy would result in a substantial decline 
in earnings, and that a reduction in dividends for the year 
to 10 per cent. tax free, against 15 per cent. tax free in 
1928, was to be expected. The dividend guess was cor- 
rect : the decline in earnings was nearly 28 per cent., as 
the following table will show :— 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
In thousands of £ 
1928 
£5,171.9 


19.9* 
15.0* 


COURTAULDS 


1929 
£3,743.8 
13.9* 
10.0* 
1,651.8t 
686.6 


1927 
£4,585.9 
34.9 
25.0 
1,000.0 


Net profits “i 

% earned (tax free) 

% paid (tax free) 

To Reserve ; 1,000.0 

Carry forward 1,394.7 

* On increased capital : a capital bonus of 100% was 

given in respect of 1927. 

+ Applied to writing down Continental investments. 
In this statement it will be observed that instead of the 
usual allocation of £1,000,000 to reserve, £1,651,800 is 
applied to writing down the Company’s Continental invest- 
ments. 

_ + 7” 

The laconic statement is made in the Courtaulds report 
that the reduction in trading profits is accounted for by 
the unsatisfactory state of business in this country. 
Allowance must, of course, be made for the natural 
anxiety of the leaders of the artificial silk industry to paint 
the state of trade in its blackest colours in order to impress 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (as if it would !) with the 
importance of not disturbing the 2s, Customs and ls. 
Excise duties. But conditions are bad enough—as the 
recent dismissal of more workmen by Courtaulds would 
indicate. If Courtaulds have suffered a 28 per cent. reduc- 
tion in profits, what is the position of British Celanese? 
Can it continue paying its preference share dividends? Not 
long ago the prices of celanese yarns were cut by ls. to 
2s. per lb., which is not a good augury. The shadow of 
Mr. Courtauld’s certain gloom at the forthcoming meeting 
of his Company has already fallen upon markets. Cour- 
taulds shares dropped to 2 5-16 on the report, at which 
price they afford a yield of £4 11s. per cent. tax free, or 
£5 18s. 9d. per cent. gross. In 1929 they were as high 
as 5 9-82. 

- * . 

The good news, on the other hand, has been provided : 
{1) by the food and tobacco companies such as Bovril 
(whose record gross revenue could not unfortunately pre- 
vent that “ sinking feeling’? in markets), and Imperial 
Tobacco (whose dividend of 23 per cent. tax free on a 
capital increased by the 25 per cent. share bonus exceeded 
expectations); (2) by the increase in profits of the London 
stores (Harrods, Barkers, Selfridge, and Swan and 
Edgar), and of the multiple boot shops (Freeman, Hardy 
and Willis, and J. Sears and Company), and (3), above all, 
by the uplift in the home railway dividends. These last 
compare with those of the previous year as follows :— 

Prices Yield % 
High at Present 
1929 Present Prices 
514 £9 2 0 
913 810 8 
31} 811 0 


Divs. % 

1928 1929 

LM. & S. sii 33 4} 59 
G. W. i ee 5 7h 903 
Southern (def.) 2 24 34} 


DIVIDENDS—**‘ CHARTERED ”’ 


The dividend on the L, and N.E. preferred ordinary stock, 
which will be the most interesting of the lot, is still to come. 
The yields at the present market prices shown in this table 
are for home railway stocks extraordinary. They are of 
the level which one would expect to secure from second- 
rate industrial shares. They are higher even than those 
obtainable from a large number of rubber and tea produc- 
ing companies. They are from 2 per cent. to 2} per cent. 
higher than the yields returned by the same stocks a year 
ago. Yet to-day the railway operations of these three 
lines are more efficient and economical than at any time 
since the “ grouping ” of the home railways was carried 
out. Two of them last year came near to earning their 
** standard ” revenues, and the possibilities of economies 
in operating expenditures are by no means exhausted. 
What, then, is to account for these high yields? There 
are five reasons which come to mind—first, the friendless 
condition of markets which are suffering from spasmodic 
liquidation and a complete lack of public interest; 
secondly, the Coal Mines Bill which may increase fuel 
costs and disturb the coal traffics; thirdly, the uncertainty 
as to the 2} per cent. cut in wages and salaries being con- 
tinued; fourthly, the prospect of less satisfactory traffics 
this year; and fifthly, the irritation felt at the continual 
changes in home railway dividends. This last may be the 
strongest influence of all. Why should the home railways 
invariably distribute their earnings up to the hilt? Why 
do they not aim at distributing only such an amount as 
they can fairly expect to maintain for years ahead? 
Nothing unsettles a market in ‘‘ investment ”? stocks so 
much as a fluctuating dividend policy. 


* * * 


A firm of London stockbrokers has compiled an edify- 
ing report on the value of the British South Africa Com- 
pany’s shares. By capitalizing at 5 to6 per cent. the present 
revenues which the ‘* Chartered ’? Company derives from 
its investments, including its holdings in the Rhodesian 
railway system, and from its royalties on mineral production 
(allowing for the present value of royalties on an estimated 
production of 500,000 tons of copper in Northern Rhodesia 
ten years hence at £60 per ton, which is guess-work), this 
calculation works out at 53s. 9d. per share as against a 
present market value of 41s. for the 15s. shares. This is 
pleasant to contemplate, and, having regard to the develop- 
ments in Northern and Southern Rhodesia, especially in 
the copper fields in which the Company is interested by 
reason of its share holdings as well as by its royalties, we 
do not see how two opinions can be held as to the virtues 
of holding ‘* Chartered ”? shares as a “‘ lock-up ”’ invest- 
ment. But the professional investor must also take nearer 
views. He will find that the Company increased its bonus 
from 1% per cent. to 5 per cent., making 13} per cent. for 
the year against 10 per cent. in the previous year, because 
its profits from the sale of investments increased from 
£86,858 to £456,485. This implies that the Company has 
had the sense to sell some of its shares in Rhodesian copper 
companies at the inflated market values which have pre- 
vailed. Whether the bonus of 5 per cent. will be continued 
depends largely upon its luck in the share markets this 
year. The following table gives the analysis of its profits : 

Year to Sept. 30. 1927 1928 1929 
Interest and Divs. ... £391,238 £417,618 £424,103 
Profiton sale of shares 122,591 86,858 456,485 
Mining royalties 85,380 93,260 107,883 
Other revenue 18,508 42,847 Dr. 17,348 





640,583 
569,920 


971,123 
853,897 


Total Revenue 
Net profit 

% earned 10.0 10.8 16.2 
% paid 10.0 10.0 133 


The shares at 41s. cum 2s. dividends yield 5.08 per cent. 


617,717 
526.915 








